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Amon gst Ourselves 


Startling are the figures which contrast 
the amount of money that Americans will 
pay out in federal taxes between July 1, 
1951, and July 1, 1952, and that which 
they will voluntarily donate to benevolent 
causes during the same period. Dividing 
up the amount of money to be collected 
by the federal government on the basis 
of the present tax laws, one finds that 24.5 
billion dollars will come from individuals, 
196 billion from corporations, and 82 
billion from excise levies. The individual 
federal taxes will take an average of $461 
from every man, woman and child in the 
United States. As the military budget stands 
at the present time, $267 of the $461 
handed over to the government by the 
individual will be used for military pur- 
poses. 

Now consider how much Americans will 
give to the initiation and maintenance of 
benevolent activities, such as churches, pri- 
vate schools, hospitals, charitable causes 
of every kind. It is not easy to ascertain 
exact figures, because this is not a matter 
on which exact records of the past may 
be found, nor certain prophecies made for 
the future. But the Golden Rule Founda- 
tion, which has for its principle purpose 
the promotion of voluntary benevolence, 
has done vast research into the giving 
habits of Americans and has studied what- 
ever records are available. It comes up 
with the astonishing anticipation that, dur- 


ing the same period in which the average 
American is paying a $461 tax to the 
federal government, he will give only $23.33 
to charity. Set the figures side by side: 
$267 for armaments, $461 for all federal 
government purposes, $23.33 for charity. 
Don’t comment that the high taxes are 
the reason that so little can be given to 
charity. Millions of Americans do not even 
use the full amount of charitable dona- 
tions that can be deducted from their taxes 
according to law. 

The gradual diminishing of charitable 
outlays among the people of any nation 
marks their progress toward the acceptance 
of a super-state, in which the individual 
must look to government for everything, 
and in which the government dominates 
entirely the individual. Charity, alms- 
giving, personal sacrifice in behalf of the 
underprivileged, are evidences of the free- 
dom and nobility of the individual. If and 
when they cease entirely, it will mean that 
individuals have lost their freedom. 

Tue Licuortan is dedicated to the pre- 
servation -of the dignity and the freedom 
of the individual. THe Licuortan does no 
begging for itself nor for the men who 
publish it. But it does try to give, in a 
thousand different ways, the principles and 
resaons that should inspire Americans both 
to maintain and to manifest their freedom, 
especially by the generosity with which 
they help those who are in need. 
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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Cheated Children 


An analysis of the arguments used by some Catholics for not sending 


their children to a Catholic school when they can. 


Its purpose is to 


move them to do the right thing this coming September. It should 
also confirm good Catholic parents in their loyalty to their Catholic 
schools, and promote the desire for a school in parishes that are still 


without one. 


D. F. Miller 


DESPITE THE fine record that Cath- 
olics have made, against great odds, in 
building up their parochial and Catholic 
high school system, it is a well known 
fact that there are some millions of 
Catholic children who are not being edu- 
cated in a Catholic school. In the ma- 
jority of these cases, it is due to the fact 
that there is no Catholic school attached 
to the parish in which they live. In 
many cases it is because the parents are 
holding out against the command of the 
Church in regard to the schooling of 
their children. For this they allege rea- 
sons that seem sufficient to them, but 
which cannot be approved by the spirit- 
ual authorities that have been placed 
over them. 

These tenuous parental excuses are, in 
effect, cheating the children involved 
out of the greatest privilege and blessing 
they could be given. Ten such excuses 
are presented here, and it is doubtful 
that there is any Catholic parent in 
America who is refusing to send his 
child to a local Catholic school who 
will not find his particular excuse or 
excuses listed among them. The com- 


ment on the excuses is intended to help 
such parents see why the Church has 
made the command that, wherever pos- 
sible, all Catholic children be sent to a 
Catholic school. It will also show why 
they are committing a serious sin (these 
excuses to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing) by refusing to do so. 

There is also to be drawn, from the 
comments here set forth, the reasoning 
on which the Catholics of every non- 
school parish in the land should be ac- 
tively in favor of establishing a paro- 
chial school for their children. Some 
Catholics in such parishes sit back and 
think nothing about the possibility of 
having a school, because their parish 
is small. Yet we know of flourishing 
Catholic schools that have no more than 
25 pupils. Others think a school out 
of the question because their parish is 
rural and the children would have too 
far to go. We know of rural parishes 
in which parish-owned buses bring to 
school and take home practically all the 
children who attend the Catholic school. 
Others still profess that their people are 
too poor ever to be able to build a school 
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or thaintain one. Yet the poor have 
built some of the finest Catholic schools 
in the land. 

It should be the desire of every Cath- 
olic, therefore, that his parish plant 
be completed with the erection of a 
school. For those who have no such de- 
sire, the comments below should have 
meaning, even though they are directed 
primarily to those who are refusing to 
send their children to a Catholic school 
when they can. Here, in italics, are the 
reasons the latter often give. 


i: 

It costs too much to send my children 
to a Catholic school. 

Many Catholic schools do require 
that a certain small amount of tuition 
be paid each month or year. Even in 
the cases where this is not required, 
Catholics are heard complaining that it 
costs a great deal to have their children 
in the Catholic school. They have to 
pay for text-books, sometimes for uni- 
forms of one kind or another, for extra- 
curricular activities. They have to give 
for this cause or that, as the children 
come home and say that “Sister wants 
me to bring a quarter for the missions, 
or for new maps, or for a school play, 
etc.” Few of these hand-outs would be 
asked for if the children were in a pub- 
lic school. It is for this reason that 
some Catholic parents keep their child- 
ren in a public school. 

The fact is, however, that there is 
absolutely no measurable proportion be- 
tween what a child gets from a Cath- 
olic school training, and what the par- 
ents have to pay for it. The stakes 
are nothing less than heaven or hell. No 
amount of money could possibly buy 
heaven if it is saved by depriving a 
child of a Catholic schooling; nor can 
the same amount keep one out of hell. 
A child has to learn to make his whole 


life a road to heaven; the easiest way. 


for it to learn this is by attendance at 


a Catholic school. No decent Catholic 
parent should count the cost of that too 
much, no matter what it is. 

We know of no case, moreover, in 
which the children of poor parents were 
kept out of Catholic school because the 
latter could not pay the small tuition or 
keep up with the various requests for 
funds. It is not usually the poor who 
make use of this argument. It is those 
who love their money more than they 
love God or heaven or their children. 
They are actually giving up heaven for 
themselves by their serious disobedience 
to the law of the Church. 


2. 

The local public school is so much 
newer and nicer than the Catholic school 
that we owe it to our children to send 
them to the former. Besides, we pay for 
the public school, and have a right to 
use it. 

If educating one’s children were no 
more than a question of choosing the 
best possible material facilities at hand, 
parents .who use the above argument 
would of course be right. The fact is, 
however, that what is taught, and how 
it is taught, is far more important for 
a child’s welfare than the building in 
which it receives its education. 

Catholic parents who choose between 
a Catholic and a public school for their 
children on the basis of which of the 
two is a nicer building thereby prove 
that they themselves have forgotten one 
of the most important questions and 
answers in the catechism. The question 
reads: “To which must we give more 
care, our soul or our body?” The right 
answer is: “Our soul.” Their answer 
is: “Our body.” Their children will 
grow up to measure almost everything 
in material or bodily terms, because 


_ their parents decided, against the teach- 


ings of their faith and the commands of 
their pastors, that a non-religious edu- 
cation in an expensive school building 
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was better than a religious education 
in any building. 

As for using the public school because 
they helped to pay for it by their taxes, 
Catholics who use this argument are 
unworthy of the name. It has come to 
be an essential characteristic of true 
Catholics that they are willing to make 
any sacrifice for the Catholic schooling 
of their children. Those who are not 
so willing may be said to belong to a 
different kind of religion. 


3 

The public school is the fountain-head 
of democracy because it makes no re- 
ligious distinctions between children. We 
want our children to learn American 
democracy from their earliest years, and 
they can best do so in the public school. 

There are no principles of democracy 
that are not connected with basic re- 
ligious principles and nurtured by re- 
ligious instruction and training. For ex- 
ample, it is a principle of democracy 
that every human being has certain in- 
alienable rights. But the only adequate 
basis for such rights is the truth that 
he is a creature of God, endowed with 
freedom, and destined to win heaven. 
An education that teaches a child noth- 
ing about God, nothing about the moral 
obligations of his freedom, and nothing 
about heaven, cannot instil a solid 
grounding in the spirit of democracy. 

An educational system that assumes 
that all religions are equally good and 
that all are equally to be ignored, is far 
more apt to leave a child with an ex- 
aggerated individualism than with a 
sense of responsibility and duty toward 
others. It leaves him without cogent 
reasons for loving his neighbor because 
it deprives him of training in the science 
and practice of the love of God. 

4, 

The religion of a Catholic becomes 
stronger when it has to be maintained 
and defended in the midst of those who 


do not accept it. It is good for Catholic 
children to mingle with non-Catholics 
and thus learn to appreciate and defend 
their own faith. The public school is 
an excellent place for them thus to test 
and strengthen themselves. 

In the first place, the religion of a 
Catholic demands obedience to the au- 
thority of the Church. Whatever a par- 
ent may think about the value of having 
his children attend a non-Catholic 
school, he is not practicing the genuine 
religion of a Catholic if he needlessly 
sends them there. Thus the whole ar- 
gument is founded on disobedience, 
which is a sin. 

But it is not even a good argument. 
In the order of nature God has decreed 
that children are to be taught their re- 
ligion by parents and their delegates 
(teachers), not to be left to find out how 
wonderful it is for themselves. It is sad 
that there are many children who have 
no opportunity of attending a Catholic 
school; but it is criminal that some are 
kept away from one that they could 
easily attend. 

It does happen that some children 
become fairly strong in their faith de- 
spite non-Catholic schooling. But many 
more do not. How can they, when not 
a word is said about it in the lessons 
they are given for years on end? Par- 
ents have an obligation to see that their 
children are taught religious truth. This 
is not fulfilled if they unnecessarily cast 
them into a neutral, secularistic, non- 
religious educational atmosphere. 


5. 

There are examples of bad children in 
and from Catholic schools. There are 
many adults who have graduated from 
Catholic schools who are bad Catholics, 
giving evil example to many. Obvi- 
ously, then, a Catholic. schooling does 
not insure the making of good men and 
women, and we are better off sending 
our children to a public school. 
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There is not much bad example given 
by Catholic youths or grown-ups that is 
worse than that of open, continuous re- 
bellion against the authority of the 
Church by parents. who refuse to send 
their children to a local Catholic school. 

It is true that there are bad children 
in Catholic schools, and bad adults who 
have graduated from Catholic schools. 
Many of these received no decent train- 
ing at home, and everybody knows, or 
should know, that a school is practically 
helpless to develop character and deepen 
religion in a child without the help of 
its home. 

The point is, however, that a Catholic 
school provides the makings of true 
character and religion for a child. Every 
human being is free to reject graces, to 
act contrary to his conscience and his 
training, to be a rebel against God. That 
some do these things creates no valid ar- 
gument for depriving any child of the 
means to Christian character and true 
religion to be found in a good religious 
schooling. 


6. 

The Sisters in a Catholic school give 
the children a one-sided education. They 
stress religion so much that they either 
make the children scrupulous, or they 
succeed only in turning them against 
religion. 

There is nothing one-sided about an 
education that includes _ instruction 
about God and His wishes, and training 
in moral character. For one-sidedness 
there is nothing to equal an education in 
which the stupendous facts of God and 
the soul and redemption and heaven 
and hell are consistently and on prin- 
ciple ignored. 

It is a gross slander to say that the 
schooling given by Sisters is one-sided 
in any sense of the word. It meets all 
the standards, in regard to secular sub- 
jects, set up by educational authorities 
anywhere in the land. The occurrence 


of cases of scrupulosity among Catholic 
children is rare, and usually can be 
traced to some other cause. Parents 
who profess a fear of scrupulosity for 
their children are often those who don’t 
want their children to be good Catholics 
because this will demand sacrifices of 
them. 

It is true, too, that there are some 
adults who give up the practice of their 
religion because, they say, ‘“‘we got too 
much religion when we were children in 
school.” In examining into such cases, 
one almost invariably finds that this is 
nothing but a pretext. They want some- 
thing their religion cannot permit, so 
they give up their religion and blame 
it on their schooling. Just barely enough 
religion to get to heaven is too much 
religion for some people. No school 
can prevent people from choosing to go 
to hell. 


W fp 

We take care of all our children’s re- 
ligious instructions and needs at home. 
By so doing, we feel perfectly justified 
in sending them to a public school. 

What, one may ask such parents, do 
you teach your children at home about 
obedience to the legitimate authority of 
the Church? You cannot teach them 
that it must be obeyed, which is an 
essential part of the Catholic religion, 
while you are needlessly sending them 
to a secular school against a direct com- 
mand of the Church. 

Parents who live where there is no 
available Catholic school are seriously 
bound in conscience to see to it that all 
the religious instruction needed by their 
children is given to them. But no mat- 
ter how much instruction is given at 
home, they must send their children to 
a Catholic school if they can, and if 
they do not have the permission of 
their bishop to send them elsewhere. 

It requires considerable smug pride 
on the part of Catholic parents to state 
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that their children don’t need a Catholic 
school even when one has been built for 
them. Humble Catholic parents realize 
that, excellent though they may be as 
teachers themselves, they cannot afford 
to subject their children to a completely 
secularistic education outside the home 
when this can be avoided. 


8. 

We live in a predominantly non-Cath- 
olic neighborhood. Thus most of our 
children’s playmates are non-Catholics 
and attend the public school. Our child- 
ren want to go to school with their 
friends, and we think that is a sufficient 
reason for sending them there. 

These are sad cases of the abdication 
of parental authority and of disobedi- 
ence to the laws of the Church for a 
trivial reason. It is the parents’ duty 
to choose the school their children are 
to attend, not the right of the children 
to choose for themselves. Moreover, 
within a short time after enrolling in a 
Catholic school, such children would 
have any number of new friends without 
losing the old. 

The parents of such children are 
starting them out with a good excuse 
for evading any of their obligations as 
Catholics. Throughout life they will be 
inclined to do as their friends do or as 
their friends advise them to do rather 
than as God wishes and commands. Hu- 
man respect is hard enough to cope 
with, even for well-formed Catholics; 
it will be irresistible in those who are 
taught from earliest childhood to do 
wrong for the sake of their friends. 


9. 

A Sister in the Catholic school has 
been very unfair to my child. Therefore 
I am now sending him to the public 
school. 

Grievances against teachers are very 
often used as excuses for changing a 
child’s school. When Catholic parents 
are tempted to do this, they should re- 


member that in yielding to the tempta- 
tion they would act very wrongly unless 
they first humbly analyzed the cause of 
their grievance, and then consulted 
frankly with the child’s teacher, princi- 
pal and, above all, their pastor. 

All sensible parents know that it is 
easy for them to feel a grievance against 
their child’s teacher on imaginary or 
trivial grounds, or to make more of a 
child’s complaint about some incident 
in school than they should. If they 
cannot resist this tendency, it is almost 
certain that they will spoil their child. 
Instead of that, they should make use 
of such happenings to teach the child 
obedience and respect for authority even 
under difficulties. 

In the case of serious and proven un- 
fairness or mistreatment (which is not 
impossible though rare) at the hands of 
a Sister, the matter should be taken up 
first with the teacher herself, then, if 
necessary, with the school principal. As 
a last resort, the pastor may always be 
conferred with. In any case, parents 
would sin themselves and seriously hurt 
their children if they were to take them 
out of a Catholic school without the 
pastor’s permission, or the bishop’s when 
required. To take revenge for a fancied 
or even a real wrong done in the Cath- 
olic school by removing the child would 
only do greater harm to the child. 


10. 

It is 12 blocks to the parochial school, 
and only two blocks to the local public 
school. We cannot make our children 
walk all that extra distance, risking traf- 
fic, crossing street car tracks, etc., when 
it is so much easier and safer for them 
to attend the public school. 

Again, this is a question of protecting 
the body and the comfort of a child at 
the expense of its soul. Actually, how- 
ever, such parents might be brought to 
see that they would be doing better even 
for their children’s bodies by sending 
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them 12 blocks to the Catholic school 
rather than two blocks to the public. 
The walking is good for them, and they 
can be trained early to practice all the 
rules of safety in traffic. 

But the important point is the differ- 
ence those 10 blocks make for the soul 
of the child. Parents who choose a pub- 


son given above should feel a sharp 
twinge of conscience every time they see 
children from even farther away, walk- 
ing past their home on the way to the 
Catholic school. For such there will al- 
ways be,’ to whose parents distance 
means nothing when the road trodden 
by their children leads towards heaven. 


lic school for their children for the rea- 


Origin of aToy 
The “teddy bear,” beloved toy of a host of children, has an interesting 
origin, taking its name from one of our celebrated presidents. 

While holding that office, “Teddy” Roosevelt once went hunting in Missis- 
sippi and returned home with a small bear cub to which, he said, he was very 
much attached. The newspapers gave the incident a great deal of attention, 
and in Brooklyn Morris Michton, a poor immigrant, read the accounts. 

In his shop he had some pieces of a soft, furry material, and he pieced to- 
gether a tiny bear skin, stuffed it, and put it on display. Such interest was 
manifested by his customers, that he made up another, sent it to the president, 
and asked permission to call it by his name. 

The president wrote back: “I don’t think my name is likely to be worth 
much in the bear business, but you’re welcome to use it.” 

Mr. Roosevelt was generous, but wrong. His name meant so much that the 
little bear became tremendously popular. From this beginning was built up 
one of the largest toy manufacturing concerns in the world, specializing in 
“teddy bears” to delight the hearts of millions of children. 


W hat is Truth? 


In his novel, Loss and Gain, Cardinal Newman describes the process to- 
wards conversion of Charles Reding, a young Englishman. Along the road, 
Reding is approached by representatives of various religions, who try to win 
him over to their cause. One such visitor proclaims himself as a “truth- 
seeker,” and presents Reding with the following platform of principles: 

On the Pursuit of Truth 

1. It is uncertain whether truth exists. 

2. It is certain that it cannot be found. 

3. It is folly to boast of possessing it. 

4. Man’s work and duty as man consist not in possessing it, but in seeking 
it. 

5. The martyr of Truth is he who dies professing that it is a Shadow. 

Newman, of course, intended the episode to be taken in an ironic sense. 
One wonders how surprised he would be today to learn that the above nebulous 
principles might well be taken as exactly typifying the attitude of mind of 
many of the “blind leaders of the blind” in our secular institutions of 
higher learning. 
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On Being Fat 


Some reflections on a topic that has become an obsession for many 
people. The good and the bad of being fat are weighed in the balance. 


E. F. Miller 


FATNESS IN a person living in the 
United States is considered a disgrace, 
not far removed from serious sin. Ad- 
vertisements in papers and magazines, 
even in some Catholic papers and mag- 
azines, cry out in words of frantic warn- 
ing, “Don’t be fat!” Or, ““Remove that 
fat!” Beneath the warning is a picture 
of a woman (invariably it is a woman) 
as she was when she was fat, and an- 
other as she is now, svelte, slender and 
dressed in such a way as to be a fit pro- 
duct for the obscenity that pollutes the 
air each year under the innocent title of 
“The Miss America Contest” on the 
boardwalk at Atlantic City. 

Slimming parlors, pill bottles and ex- 
pensive doctors are the media proposed 
for the removal of superfluous tissue. 
And the motive suggested for being thin 
is popularity, beauty, greater opportu- 
nities for romance, and all the other 
ambitions that people can have who 
place more emphasis on the accomplish- 
ments and possessions of time than on 
the rewards of eternity. 

Even the statue-makers of a certain 
religious school disdain obesity like a 
sickness, and portray the stoutest saints 
with the straightness and stringiness of 
a ramrod. St. Thomas Aquinas was so 
big around that it is said he had to have 
a half moon cut out of the dining room 
table so that he could get close enough 
to his food to consume it. And the 
miracle-worker, St. Anthony, was of un- 
usual girth and size. Yet, visit the 
churches where Thomas and Anthony 
have been given pedestals by the ad- 
vanced school, and you will see two men 


standing in their appointed places like 
two pencils balanced upright on a table. 

In truth, of course, to be fat is not 
to be guilty of a sin unless the condition 
is allowed to continue through so prod- 
igal a consumption of rich foods as to 
endanger the health. If the health is 
harmed, the fifth commandment is vi- 
olated, which reads, “Thou shalt not 
kill.” Overweight can be as lethal a 
weapon in the midsection of a gourmet 
as a gun can be in the hand of an as- 
sassin. 

Ordinarily excessive weight is more of 
a sorrow than it is a sin. It is a burden 
like a mushrooming goitre in the wrong 
place or an untamed tumor that refuses 
to lend itself to surgery. Without warn- 
ing it springs into being, and remains 
fixed as long as drastic measures like 
starvation or total vegetarianism are not 
employed for its removal. The age of 
forty and thereafter is the time it re- 
serves for its attack (there are cases of 
fat children too, but these are excep- 
tions, not the rule), and it has no regard 
for persons, priest or layman, saint or 
sinner, male or female. 

Although the extra flesh that men and 
women acquire is the same in texture 
and lardy composition, the terminology 
used in characterizing the protuberances 
of the two sexes differs. While a man 
may be called a fat man if his size de- 
serves the appellation, it would be very 
impolite to call a woman a fat woman 
whether her size warrants the adjective 
or not. 

Women by their nature are fragile 
and dainty. It is their privilege to be 
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carried over the doorstep of their new 
home on their wedding day and to be 
lifted gently over puddles of water that 
obstruct their passage in the street be- 
cause it is universally accepted that they 
do not weigh much. In theory they are 
never of so solid a construction as to 
defy the strength of a moderately strong 
man to hold them easily in his arms. 
And so in theory they are never fat. 
They may be stout. They may be plump. 
But only to themselves are they fat, and 
that in the secret chambers of their mind 
where truth cannot be gainsaid and facts 
must be faced. 


Women are more blessed than men in 
the permission society gives them to 
conceal their expanded and expanding 
girth. There is no use in denying that 
the evil of unwanted poundage has its 
seat most generally in the stomach and 
in the area known, for want of a better 
word, as the rear. You very seldom 
hear of a fat head except insofar as the 
term is used metaphorically and in de- 
rision. Nor do you find fat settling in 
the feet or in the face except in unique 
and extraordinary cases. It is the stom- 
ach and the hips that carry on the battle 
of the bulge. These are the swelling that 
women detest far more than men. 
Therefore they are given permission by 
society to do their best to hide them. 


The means used for this concealment 
are too well known to be repeated here. 
Suffice is to say that while they effect 
their purpose with a certain amount of 
success, they also produce the incon- 
venience of a straightjacket and make 
their wearers feel as though they are 
walking around encased in iron. Per- 
haps men are not so bad off as they 
think in not being allowed by custom 
and usage to use stratagems and painful 
bindings to create the illusion that they 
are not so fat as they really are. At 
least they save themselves pain. If a 
man does use these tricks suggested by 


the people who deal in foundation gar- 
ments, he is immediately put down as 
effeminate and weak. He is only half 
aman. Most men prefer their fat to so 
ugly a reputation. 

There are other methods of concealing 
fatness besides going to a store and 
buying an instrument of torture for this 
end. These methods are open to both 
men and women. The only trouble 
with them is that they cause more agony 
than an operation in a hospital. They 
hit a person in the very center of his 
being. They give him pains in the 
head as well as in the stomach, and 
make every day for him a day like Ash 
Wednesday or the Vigil of Christmas. 
They turn dinner tables, restaurants, 
banquets and hamburger stands into 
places of dust and ashes, into haunts 
of longing, resentment and regret. 

These other methods all come under 
the general term of dieting. As many 
programs of dieting have been com- 
posed for the unfortunate fat as there 
are dieticians, doctors and destroyers 
of peace of mind in the country. In 
the days of the early persecutions ab- 
normal and undeveloped minds invented 
new forms of cruelty for every Christian 
brought before them in order to break 
the wills of the stubborn and unbending. 
Today curious and unsympathetic minds 
follow suit in drawing up schedules and 
menus that make a fat man almost sorry 
that he is alive. 

It is difficult for even the completely 
sane and sound to contemplate one hard 
boiled egg, a small glass of tomato 
juice, a cup of unsweetened coffee and 
a thin unbuttered piece of toast for 
breakfast, and keep his equanimity. It 
is harder still to take a leaf of lettuce, 
a bowl of cottage cheese, a portion of 
spinach and one tiny slab of thin beef 
for lunch. It is hardest of all to eat 
very little more than the above even 
for dinner. But so it is commanded. 
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If a man likes to eat, he can suffer no 
more acute agony than to put himself 
in the hands of a dietician and to follow 
orders strictly. He may make himself 
into a new man, without a stomach or 
trailer; but there will be no light in 
his eye, no spontaneous laughter on 
his lips. 
groomed, but still a shell. 


It is much easier but also much less 
effective to patronize the professional 
slimmer, that is, the massager, the 
masseur or the masseuse, the one who 
pummels and kneads and beats, who 
confines in sweat boxes and applies 
electrical appliances like spankers and 
vibrators until the fatty substances give 
way out of sheer mistreatment. Even 
here, eating of the good fruits of the 
earth is discouraged. Little more than 
a leaf of lettuce is still the sum total 
of a full meal, and mashed potatoes with 
gravy, and ice cream for dessert are 
out of the question. Besides, massag- 
ing is of little use unless it is patronized 
religiously for long periods of time. 
A man must be a man of leisure to 
obtain results from this method. Other- 
wise he might just as well not begin. 


The troubles that result from being 
fat are innumerable. Putting on socks 
and tying shoes become an almost im- 
possible task because of the small moun- 
tain that must be reached over in order 
to handle objects that are so close to 
the floor. Climbing steps is no picnic 
either. Hod-carriers can get used to 
carrying a- heavy load of plaster on 
their shoulders. They acquire extra 
muscles in their shoulders because of 
the constant heavy work their shoulders 
do. But the same effect does not result 
from carrying a load of fat that is firm 
and fixed. No new muscles are devel- 
oped. In fact, the longer the fat is al- 
lowed to remain in its appointed place, 
the more pronounced is the strain that 


He will be a shell, well-: 


follows on its being lifted up flights of 
steps. Breathing becomes labored, legs 
ache and the heart beats like a trip- 
hammer in the breast. 

What is worse than all this is the 
embarrassment that ensues when a fat 
man (or woman) goes to bed or sits in 
a chair in a strange house. The chair 
must be braced with a small girder lest 
it collapse, and the bed must be of more 
than ordinary sturdiness to keep from 
caving in during the night and awaken- 
ing the whole household. This is not 
easy to take and brings shame upon the 
head of many a person whose only 
fault is that he has grown too much 
in the wrong direction. Add to this 
embarrassment the opprobrium of being 
called “Fatty” or “Fatso” or “Tubby” 
by false friends, and of being joked 
about in parlors by adults and on the 
street by small boys, and you have a 
complete picture of the tragedy that is 
not to be slim and slender like an ath- 
lete or a ballet-dancer. 

The one or two or three things that 
can be said in favor of obesity are 
these. In women it saves the expense of 
bustles when bustles are in style. On 
the other hand, of course, such women 
at no time are allowed to indulge their 
fancy for nice things like a peplum. 
A peplum is entirely out of place on a 
stout woman. This too saves expense 
even though it would be nice to be able 
to wear a peplum once in a while. 


For all large people fatness is a 
great leveler. Rich men may have 
millions to spend on the delights of 
the table. With a gesture of the finger 
they may be able to buy out the Thomp- 
son chain of restaurants, with Childs 
and the Waldorf-Astoria coffee shop 
thrown in as mere gadgets to be used 
as hobbies. But they may be just as 
bulbous in their stomachs as the poor 
man who eats at the automat to save 
expenses. And they may be just as 
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stringently confined to a small head of 
cabbage for their main meal. Their 
slogan very easily could be ‘Millions 
for bank vaults and factories, but not 
one penny for calories.” 


Weight also has the advantage of 
making its possessors happy-go-lucky 
and carefree. Fat people are often 
great jokers and loud laughers. They 
do not seem to worry as much as their 
thinner neighbors. This may be due to 
the fact that, since they are unable to 
make a fine appearance before their 
fellow-men no matter how expensively 
they dress and how elegantly they ob- 
serve the rules of manners, they might 
just as well cease worrying about any- 
thing of a mere natural complexion. 
They might just as well laugh and have 
a good time. And so they do. 


But the greatest good that can come 
from being fat is the fine appetite that 
it creates. No man enjoys food more 
than a fat man. And no man has a 
larger capacity for all kinds of food than 
a fat man. Not all fat people pursue 
their appetite for fine things to the 
ultimate. But they can go pretty far 
without reaching the end, and still have 
a wonderful time. 


It is unfortunate, in a sense, that 
the medical profession makes so much 
of fatness. Their oft-repeated warn- 
ings are of the same pattern as the 
interminable warnings they give to 
wives about to have another baby. It 
almost seems that an infected tooth is 
enough to cause some doctors to refuse 
permission to a patient to beget a child. 
And a pain in the back! That is 
enough to cause a counsel of permanent 
sterility to be given. The doctor quivers 
liké a leaf on a tree in a breeze at the 
very suggestion of another pregnancy 
under such circumstances. Having child- 
ren is becoming more the function of 
the angels, according to some of the doc- 
tors, for only angels can boast of not 


being subject to physical aches and 
pains, and bodily imperfections. 

That’s the way it’s getting to be with 
fatness and a goodly number of the 
medical profession. A man goes to his 
doctor with a mole on his face. All he 
wants is that the mole be removed. 
‘But before he emerges from the office 
he has strict orders to get rid of thirty 
pounds. The doctor won’t remove the 
mole until the reducing has been ac- 
complished. 

Everybody knows that there are some 
diseases directly traceable to over- 
weight. By all means let these people 
put themselves in the hands of the 
starvers and the torturers. But for a 
man or a woman who is just pleasingly 
plump to be told by doctors and adver- 
tisements and articles in magazines that 
the precipice of grave sickness, severe 
heart attacks and an early death is on 
the immediate path ahead is to create 
fear complexes that do much to destroy 
all peace and happiness. This is not 
good. 

The whole question of fatness is or 
can be a spiritual question. Why should 
a Christian reduce? Merely for ap- 
pearance’s sake? Life is too short to 
worry too much about appearance. For 
the sake of more numerous romances? 
The thin do not have all the priorities 
on love. Fat men make good husbands 
and fat women sometimes make the 
best wives. For the sake of fear? 
Well, yes, after a fashion. But fear 
is always a lowly motive and should 
not be the only motive. 

The real reason for reducing is mor- 
tification. God commands penance 
many times in the Bible. What better 
penance can a person do than cut down 
on the food? This sort of reducing 
will have not only an earthly effect but 
an effect that stretches into eternity. 
It will straighten the body and help to 
save the soul. 
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Thus, our advice to fat people is 
this. Get rid of the fat that has become 
such an incumbrance. Slim yourself 
down to a mere one hundred seventy 
or eighty. But have the right motive 
for doing it. Then you won’t be amongst 


the foolish followers of the “Don’t be 
fat” advertisements. You'll be following 
reason and faith every time you push 
yourself away from the table with a 
hungry feeling still gnawing at your 
stomach. 








For Non-Catholics Only 


F. M. Louis 


The Clergy and Poverty 

Problem: Why are not the Pope, bishops and priests all poor men just as 
Christ was a poor man? The Pope lives in the beautiful Vatican, with all 
its treasures of art and scores of people around to assist him. Bishops 
and priests do not appear to be much like the poor Christ. Does not this 
prove that they have not the true religion of Christ? 

Solution: Christ founded His Church as a visible organization that was to 
attract all men to find in it the means of their salvation. This is clear 
from the fact that He appointed a Head for His Church, instituted the epi- 
scopacy and priesthood, devised sacraments as visible means of grace for 
souls, and told the apostles to gather all men into His fold. All this 
requires that there be visible centers and headquarters to which men can 
look for guidance and from which the Church can be rightly ruled. 

In establishing such a visible Church, Christ followed the example that 
God had given in revealing His true religion to the chosen people in the 
Old Testament. God gave the Jews exact specifications for the building 
of their temple and synagogues in His honor; exact directions as to how 
His priests and their assistants should dress and live; exact prescriptions 
as to how the people should support and serve the Temple of God. The 
result was a very visible Church. Moreover, Our Lord used the temple 
and synagogue in His own teaching, and worked a miracle to help support 
them. He gladly accepted the precious perfume from Mary Magdalen and 
rebuked those who pretended to take scandal from her action. 

The Pope is bound (and this is true of bishops and priests in their 
spheres) to do two things. He is bound to maintain the Church as a visible 
organization, with all the elements of divine worship, a sacramental system, 
legal procedures, and teaching authority provided for. At the same time 
he is bound to practice in his own life the detachment of Christ. The 
good of the Church depends on his maintaining it as a visible organization. 
The good of his soul depends on his poverty of spirit and detachment in 
imitation of Christ. Most of the treasures that are to be found in the 
Vatican, and of the good things that bishops and priests use, are like the 
alabaster vase of precious perfume given to Christ by Mary Magdalen. They 
are gifts-of the people not to a man but to God. Yet woe to the priest who 
is not poor in spirit like Christ. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





On Rhythm 


Problem: Some time ago you published a long article on birth-control. 
In it, however, you said nothing about the practice of rhythm, which is very 
common among married people today. Is it lawful to make use of the rhythm 
system at any time and for any reason whatsoever? 


Solution: It is not lawful to limit the use of marriage rights to the sterile 
periods, as ascertained through the rhythm formula, for “any reason what- 
soever.” There must be a valid reason, and in order to keep their eon- 
science clear, married people should ask their confessor or a spiritual director 
to decide for them whether their reason for wanting to use the rhythm system 
is an adequate one. 

In some cases it is a serious sin for husbands or wives or both to limit the 
use of marriage according to rhythm. The following are examples of such 
serious sins: 

1. If a husband or wife insists on the use of rhythm contrary to the known 
wishes of their partner and without a most serious reason, it is a mortal sin 
for the one who so insists. This is true even though the unwilling partner 
had agreed to practice rhythm for a time. For example, a husband may 
agree to it for a certain time because of the ill-health of his wife, only to 
find that the wife still insists on it after her health has been restored. Such 
a wife is guilty of a serious sin against her marriage contract. When rhythm 
has been practiced for a while, either partner has the right to call off the 
agreement at any time, and the other is seriously bound to accept this de- 
cision unless there be grave reasons for not doing so, approved by the con- 
fessor. 


2. If a husband and wife have agreed to follow the rhythm system, and 
then find that they regularly fall into the sin of contraception during the 
fertile period, they would both be guilty of serious sin by pretending to 
follow the rhythm system at all. If rhythm is a continuous occasion of 
serious sins, there is a serious obligation to abandon it. 


Newly married couples need to be especially warned against attempting 
to follow rhythm, on the ground that they want to make a good deal of 
money by holding down two jobs before they have children. All have to be 
warned against the “two-children-are-enough” mentality, which is the selfish 
reason behind the use of rhythm by many married couples. 
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Confirmation With Tears 


From this description of the practice and discussion of the theory 
of infant confirmation, one can at least draw the inspiration to 


pray for vocations so badly needed. 


L. G. Miller 


NOT LONG ago I attended a confir- 
mation ceremony, and found it to be 
the noisiest affair of its kind that I had 
ever witnessed. Nor was this surprising, 
in view of the fact that those who 
were being confirmed consisted of about 
200 infants and mall children, crowded 
together in a small church, together 
with their elders, each of them adding 
his own contribution to the general din 
of coos, cries, wails, sobs, laughs and 
loud childish remarks. 

The place was Tularosa, New Mexi- 
co, in the diocese of El Paso. El Paso 
is one of several dioceses in the south- 
western United States where, amid the 
people of Spanish or Mexican extrac- 
tion at any rate, the old world custom 
of infant confirmation still prevails. 
Most Reverend Sidney Metzger is the 
bishop, and almost every week during 
the year he can be found in one or 
other of his parishes, surrounded by the 
little ones of his flock, signing them 
on the forehead with the chrism of sal- 
vation, and giving to each the little 
slap on the cheek which signifies that, 
having received the Holy Spirit in con- 
firmation, the Catholic must be ready 
to go forth and suffer even blows rath- 
er than compromise his faith. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon, 
when I arrived at the parish church, it 
was already crowded with babies and 
sponsors, with more people milling 
around outside. Father Linus, pastor of 
this Franciscan parish, though normally 
a calm person, was darting here and 
there among the crowd, his face flushed 


and his hair on end. 

“Hello, Father,” he greeted me. 
“What a day! These confirmations are 
enough to take ten years off a man’s 
life ” 

“You have a good crowd at any rate.” 

“Yes, and some of them I’ve never 
seen before. That’s what gets me,” he 
went on. “You try to prepare for these 
things and announce them well ahead of 
time. And you always get some who pop 
in at the last minute with their babies 
and I can’t even find out sometimes 
where they are from or whether they 
have been baptized.” 

A small commotion to one side at- 
tracted his attention, and the priest 
made a quick foray into the midst of 
a group of small, olive-skinned altar- 
boys, in red casocks and with stiff col- 
lars and big bows under their chins, 
who appeared to be engaged in kicking 
sand and dust upon each other. 

“Ho, Eloy and Francisco and the rest 
of you there — what do you think 
you’re doing? Look at your cassocks! 
Get inside and brush yourselves off. 
Quick! Ya es hora! The Obispo is wait- 
ing!” 

The boys scurried off, and Father 
Linus turned back to me. 

“Where is the bishop?” he said. 

“He just went into the house, I be- 
lieve.” 

“He did! And no one there to take 
care of him! Oh my, oh my! Excuse 
me, Father.” And Father Linus rushed 
off, leaving me to follow more leisure- 
ly, taking in the scene as I walked. 
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The church in Tularosa is a long, low, 
narrow building, with a large court- 
yard which seemed to be filled with 
people. The church itself appeared to 
be packed, but still more people were 
forcing themselves in, while from with- 
in there came a sound of confusion and 
clatter. I found the door to the sacristy 
and entered just as the bishop with 
three or four attending priests came in 
through the passageway leading from 
rectory to church. 

After a last minute consultation on 
ceremonial details, the party moved out 
into the sanctuary, and I took my stand 
just inside the sacristy door, where I 
could watch what went on. 

The only confirmation ceremonies I 
had attended, including my own many 
years ago, were very orderly and digni- 
fied affairs. The children were all neat- 
ly arranged in their pews, with the good 
Sisters stationed strategically every 
few feet to quell any incipient disturb- 
ance. Behind the children sat the spon- 
sors, quiet and solemn, and filled with 
a sense of their responsibility. The 
bishop stood at the communion railing 
facing the congregation, or else paced 
majestically up and down the center 
aisle, asking a few questions and driv- 
ing home a few well-chosen points, as 
became the shepherd of the flock. When 
he had finished, the children, who had 
been long and painstakingly rehearsed, 
came up to the railing with their spon- 
sors, and everything proceeded with dis- 
patch. 

That was my recollection of confir- 
mation, 

As I looked out into the Tularosa 
church, a quite different scene met my 
gaze. The church was literally teeming 
with humanity. The pews were crowded, 
the aisles were packed, and every open 
window displayed half a dozen people 
looking in from outside. 

Father Linus, perspiring freely, stood 


at the communion railing, trying to is- 
sue some directions to his people as to 
how they should approach and leave 
the railing. He might as well have been 
preaching in a boiler factory. A huge 
volume of sound rose in waves:from the 
tightly packed congregation, or rather 
from the 200 or more infants and small 
children among it, and shattered itself 
against the front wall. 

At the altar the bishop calmly read 
the introductory prayers, calling upon 
the Holy Spirit to come down upon 
these little children, as long ago He had 
come down upon the apostles, gathered 
together in fear of their lives in the 
upper room in Jerusalem. 

And now all was ready for the anoint- 
ing. The bishop, with mitre and staff, 
moved down to the communion railing. 
A priest held the container with the 
oil of balsam, another had a bow! filled 
with cotton, and still another was de- 
tailed to take the card from each spon- 
sor upon which was written the con- 
firmation name. 

The first row of confirmandi came to 
the railing, and if there had been noise 
before, now something close to bedlam 
set in. The little tots of three or four 
years, who up to now, in such strange 
and crowded surroundings, had con- 
tented themselves with a frightened, 
but relatively quiet wailing, now began 
to emit piercing cries. The sight of the 
bishop in his episcopal vestments was 
a totally unaccustomed one to them, 
and as they were dragged up to the 
communion railing, they must have 
conjured up visions of some dreadful 
torture about to be inflicted on them. 
They drummed their heels on the floor, 
they twisted and turned in the firm 
grasp of their sponsors, and they turned 
on a display of lung-power that was 
positively awesome. Those in the rear 
took their cue from what they heard 
in front, and the walls of the church 
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fairly trembled with the noise. 

Amid the general din could be heard 
the clucking and consoling words of the 
sponsors trying to pacify their charges. 
These sponsors seemed to be enjoying 
their role hugely. They smiled and 
winked at each other, and even in a 
few cases at the bishop, with an easy 
informality which fascinated me. 

The bishop calmly and _ reverently 
went about his work, with a reassuring 
word or two here, and a pat on the 
head there, and when at long last the 
ceremonies were over and he had come 
back into the sacristy, he appeared no 
more flustered than after a quiet after- 
noon in his study. 

“Your Excellency,” I said, as we had 
coffee later in the rectory, “If the pro- 
cess of your canonization is ever begun, 
this one fact will certainly help to move 
it along.” 

“What fact do you mean?” 

“Your going through an ordeal like 
this confirmation so patiently every 
Saturday or Sunday throughout the 
year.” 

. “Oh, I don’t know. It’s not so bad as 
all that.” 

“Tt looked like a very trying experi- 
ence to me. I think I much prefer our 
custom in the north of withholding con- 
firmation until the child is ten or twelve 
years old.” 

The bishop was silent for a moment. 

“T felt that way too, at one time,” he 
said. “I thought we should try to elimi- 
nate this custom of infant confirmation. 
But now I am not so sure. I will grant 
you that there are certain advantages 
to the custom you advocate. For one 
thing, it affords the opportunity to give 
the child added special instructions. 
But that is offset in these parts by the 
fact we must face: in this territory 
many of the children don’t get much 
instruction at all in their whole lives, 
apart from what those who attend Mass 


on Sunday receive from the Sunday ser- 
mons. Shall we let them go without the 
sacrament, when some of them, per- 
haps, will never have another oppor- 
tunity to receive it?” 

The bishop must have divined the 
question in my mind, for he continued: 

“You’re new in this part of the coun- 
try, aren’t you?” 

“Ves,” 

“And you are probably wondering 
why the children and people in general 
do not receive the systematic instruc- 
tions which they receive elsewhere.” 

“J did wonder about it, but was 
afraid to ask.” 

The bishop sighed. 

“The answer is very simple,” he said. 
“Tt comes down to the critical short- 
age of priests and Sisters. Do you know 
that there has been in the El Paso 
diocese up to the present time not one 
native-born vocation to the priesthood? 
All our priests must come in from the 
outside, and also, we have not been 
able to find too many who are willing 
to leave their home dioceses and spend 
their lives in this pioneer territory.” 

I saw the truth of this remark. I 
knew the young pastor of the parish in 
Alamagordo, a few miles away. He is 
from Brooklyn, has been ordained for 
perhaps six or eight years, and he is 
the only priest in a parish of some 4000 
souls. The parish in Las Cruces counts 
some 7000 members, and has two 
priests to take care of it. These were 
not, I knew, solitary instances, but re- 
flected conditions throughout the whole 
diocese. 

“Here, as in the countries of South 
America, we must cultivate and make 
attractive the idea of native vocations 
among the Spanish people themselves. 
But meanwhile we need priests, and we 
need them desperately. And we need 
Sisters as well, for the essential work of 
instruction. The Missionary Catechists 
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in El Paso are doing wonderful work in 
this field, but they are so few among 
sO many.” 

“T see what you mean,” I said. 

“This custom of infant confirmation 
is a very ancient one among Spanish- 
speaking people,” the bishop went on, 
“and, as I say, I am not at all sure that 
it is to be lightly put aside. I asked an 
old Spanish lady about it once. ‘Mrs. 
Garcia,’ I said, ‘would it not be better 
to allow the child to reach the use of 
reason before confirming it?’ ‘No, Bish- 
op, I do not believe so,’ she answered 
quietly. ‘But confirmation is not neces- 
sary to get to heaven, you know that.’ 
‘True, bishop. But tell me, suppose the 
child dies. Will it not have less glory in 
heaven than the child who has received 
the grace of this sacrament?’ I had to 
admit it. ‘We want our children,’ the 
old lady went on, ‘to be as close to God 
as possible if they die while they are 
still young’.”’ 

I was silent, and the bishop regarded 
me for a moment with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

“Sometimes, you know,” he said, 
“Americans are inclined to be very in- 
sular, and to judge all other peoples by 
the standards based on fairly recent and 
somewhat curious American customs. 


Infant confirmation actually was being 
practiced long before there was any 
United States.” 

Father Linus refilled our cups with 
the strong, black and sweet coffee which 
is common here, and the bishop con- 
tinued: 

“Don’t underestimate my people,” 
the bishop said. “They have been neg- 
lected, some of them are very ignorant 
of their faith (through no fault of their 
own), and they may at times break your 
heart by their seeming indifference to 
attempts to better their lot. They may 
at times be led astray by their warm- 
blooded passions. I do not condone 
their sins, but beneath it all, they have 
the faith. And I shouldn’t be surprised 
if, when the final summing up is made, 
it is found that they are much more 
pleasing to God than some of their 
“Yankee” counterparts with their re- 
spectable and unnatural sins of contra- 
ception and abortion, and their pride 
and snobbery.” 

The bishop had quite warmed up to 
his subject, and I was sorry to note that 
it was time for me to leave, if I wanted 
to get back to the Army post where I 
was stationed, in time for my afternoon 
Mass. 


Changing Viewpoints 
A Mr. Joseph N. Jenkins of Philadelphia sums up the changing American 
attitude toward the people of foreign nations through the years in the fol- 


lowing table: 


1898: Those brutish Spaniards who have bull fights. 
1904: Those dirty Russian bullies, jumping on those fine little industrious 


Japanese. 


1914: Those horrible Germans, those fine, friendly, simple-hearted Italians, 


those helpful Japanese allies. 


1941: Those dirty and cruel Germans and Italians, those fine, simple, 
kindly Russians, those nasty Spaniards who are cruel to animals, those fine, 
dependable, honest Chinese, those heartless and sadistic Japanese. 

1951: Those filthy, grasping Russians, those lovable Italians, those brave 
Japanese, those treacherous and ungrateful Chinese. 
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The Catholic Religion Is Sane 


The comparisons in this article are not intended to be odious but help- 
ful. Helpful to the thousands of people who are as confused as Joe 


and June Murphy once were. 


D. J. Corrigan 


A FEW DAYS ago a young Negro 
couple, Joe and June Murphy, entered 
the Church. As they had been pre- 
viously christened in a dubious way, the 
priest heard their confessions condition- 
ally, baptized them conditionally, and 
validated their marriage conditionally. 
Afterwards he said to them: 

“Joe and June, that is a lot to do 
conditionally. But one thing is sure 
now. We are certain that you are bap- 
tized, that you are in the state of grace, 
and that you are really married.” At 
this huge grins spread over the faces 
of the young man and woman. 

These happy young converts are 
somewhat typical examples of the many 
intelligent colored men and women who 
do a lot of thinking and planning for 
themselves, and who are gradually wind- 
ing up in the Catholic Church. Joe, 
an ex-GI, treads a mail route each day, 
but not content with that, he plays in 
a professional band most evenings. 
June was a school teacher until their 
marriage seven years ago, and then 
wisely decided to give up her profes- 
sion to maintain their home. Much 
to their regret, however, God did not 
bless them with children; so she finally 
went out to work in an office. Some 
day this young couple hope to be able 
to buy their own home. During the 
past year, in spite of their well filled 
hours, they found time to appear each 
week for a course of instructions in the 
Catholic religion. 

One day during the winter Joe and 
June invited the priest to their home 


for dinner. In the midst of delicious 
fried chicken and candied yams, June 
remarked: 

“Father, we never did tell you why 
we came for instruction. Joe was 
raised a Methodist and I grew up a 
Baptist, but neither one of us was ever 
very well satisfied with our religion. So 
for a while we practically quit going 
to church. But then we talked it over 
and decided that it wasn’t right; so we 
started attending all kinds of religions 
—all Protestant, of course; but we 
grew more discontented than ever. 

“About the only point the ministers 
agreed upon was condemnation of things 
that we like to do and in which we 
could see no wrong. We both like to 
dance, to smoke, to play cards, to 
gamble a little and to drink in moder- 
ation. But these things seemed to be 
the main sins in Protestant churches, 
while we could never feel that they were 
wrong unless we abused them. 

“Down at work I began to learn a 
little about the Catholic religion from 
Harry and a lot more from my friend 
Irene. Soon I began asking them so 
many questions that they offered to take 
me to a priest. Father, maybe you 
have thought that I haven’t been much 
interested in the instructions, since I 
did not bring up many objections, but 
your explanations always seemed so 
sensible and sane that I agreed with 
them on every point. I believe now 
that I have always really been a Cath- 
olic in belief, if not in fact.” 

Possibly this, thought the priest, is 
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a new angle: the sanity of the Catholic 
Church. Maybe that is why so many 
Catholics are so content in their re- 
ligion. But then it could not be other- 
wise, for there was no saner individual 
who ever trod this earth than the 
Founder of the Catholic religion, the 
Saviour Himself. 


Insanity comes to an individual when 
the nervous system, that delicate control 
tower of the mechanical and sense re- 
actions of the body, goes out of order 
and no longer allows the powers of the 
soul, reason and will, to be the guide. 
Religious organizations, too are bound 
to become deranged, if they lack true 
authority and guidance from the Holy 
Spirit. In consequence, truth becomes 
obscured, right is mistaken for wrong, 
and prejudice and emotionalism are of- 
ten taken for faith. Possibly, further re- 
flected the priest, June is right: this is 
the real difference between Catholicism 
and Protestantism, or paganism for that 
matter: one is sane; the other, to use 
a popular expression, is “off its rocker.” 

Without doubt the most insane person 
is he who plans and works and lives 
each day as though he would continue 
to exist on earth forever. The saints, 
on the other hand, were most practical 
and reasonable when they advised: 
“Live each day as though you were go- 
ing to die that night.” The real Chris- 
tian has a definite goal in life, one that 
fits all life’s yearnings and one to which 
he subordinates all life’s activities— 
heaven; there is order and rationality 
in his existence. But the materialist, 
atheist or unbeliever, who denies eternal 
happiness, must continually try to stifle 
the consciousness in his soul that he 
is more than a pig led to slaughter; 
that his life, especially as it goes on in 
years, must endure a mess of frustra- 
tions, contradictions and conflicts, and 
the worst of all at the moment of death. 


While not quite so fundamentally ir- 


rational, Protestant aberrations are 
more numerous. For one thing, if a 
Protestant is a real Protestant, he must 
maintain that all his Christian beliefs 
are contained in a book, the Bible, 
which he as a Protestant can never 
prove to be inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
Also, if he is a fundamentalist, he 
must hold to a square-circle kind of 
thinking that “faith alone, not good 
works, is meritorious for salvation’; 
but that “when you have the right kind 
of faith, you will have good works.” 


On the contrary, if he is a modernist 
Protestant, he will be asked to beileve 
that Christ was not God; that there is 
no hell; that the Scriptures are not 
inspired; that “it does not matter what 
you believe, it’s what you do that will 
get you to heaven;” that “all churches 
are roads that lead to everlasting hap- 
piness” even though they go in op- 
posite directions; that all Christian de- 
nominations, regardless of their contra- 
dicting tenets and conflicting moral 
views, form the one vacuous, incompre- 
hensible, indefinable CHURCH, found- 
ed by Christ, the source of Truth; that 
Christianity is hardly anything more 
than good fellowship and the golden 
rule—a sort of glorified and loosely 
united social service agency. 


On moral grounds, the Protestant 
conscience should be in more or less 
constant conflict. There are preachers 
who interpret the ten commandments 
by the word and the word only—so 
that the only sexual sin is one that 
married people can commit, because the 
Bible calls it adultery; other ministers 
especially of the south, would extend 
the law of God to things that are not 
sins, with the result that they make of 
the Sabbath( which, by the way, should 
be Saturday, if they were consistent) a 
day of idleness, gloom and temptation. 
From other pulpits the Protestant learns 
that the ten commandments are out of 
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date; that they were all right for his 
grandparents, but that new “mores” 
have developed in this “enlightened” 
age that are very convenient to passion 
but hard on conscience. Particularly 
must it be disconcerting for good Pro- 
testant parents and families, of whom 
there are many, to subscribe to ‘the 
teachings of a religion that requires 
young couples to vow fidelity in mar- 
riage until death and then permits re- 
marriage after civil divorce, or that 
countenances the extinction of the fam- 
ily and the human race by birth-pre- 
vention. 


To a Catholic, and to many non- 
Catholics as well, it is not surprising 
that Protestantism should be a maze 
of contradictions; for after all it had 
a human origin; it popped into existence 
fully fifteen centuries after the Apostles 
—an anomaly that no Protestant leader 
has ever been able satisfactorily to ex- 
plain, even for modern Protestants. Pos- 
sibly, if sanity be consistency, the most 
sane thing that Protestantism has ever 
done was to continue to protest against 
the Catholic Church, but most present 
day Protestants find it very difficult to 
do this when they come to know Cath- 
olics and the real teachings and prac- 
tices of the Church. 


Recently a middle aged teacher, un- 
der instruction, told me: “I wish that 
I had been exposed to Catholicism in 
my youth. I would have avoided many 
mistakes.” ‘That is a very common ob- 
servation of converts. 

For one thing, the Catholic religion 
never leaves Catholics in doubt as to 
what they are to believe and what is 
right and wrong. This prevents mental 
conflict and conduces to sanity. 

While the Catholic believes all his 
religious teachings on the authority of 
an infallible church, he does not do so 
with a blind, emotional or irrational 
faith. He sees the soundest reasons for 


accepting the authority of his Church. 
He is convinced that Christ lived on 
earth, that He was both human and 
divine, that he founded one Church 
to lead all men to salvation, that He 
sent the Holy Ghost as the Spirit of 
Truth to guide that Church forever, 
and that therefore his Church is infal- 
lible in its official teaching on faith and 
morals. He knows that history bears 
out this concept of his religion, for 
through more than nineteen hundred 
years the Catholic Church has kept 
intact her body of doctrine, her sacra- 
ments and her right to rule in spiritual 
matters, without alteration, corruption 
or diminution. Consequently Catholics, 
far from being beset with doubts and 
contradictions, derive the profoundest 
contentment from their faith. 


Furthermore, this contentment is 
shared alike by the most learned scholar 
and the most unlettered peasant. The 
Catholic knows that there never has 
been, nor will there ever be, a real 
conflict between the discoveries of sci- 
ence and the teachings of his Church, 
because God is the author of the truths 
both of nature and of revelation. If 
anything, the rational basis for Cath- 
olic belief appeals to the intellect of 
learned men, not only because the Cath- 
olic approach to faith is logical and 
founded on fact, but because the true 
scholar has learned only too well the 
fallibility of unaided human judgment 
and the need for divine enlightenment 
and guidance in truths above the orbit 
of natural experience. 


Moreover, the Catholic, in his faith, 
enjoys true liberty. Sometimes the 
Catholic is falsely pictured as being 
shackled in his intellect, that he is 
forced contrary to his sense and will to 
believe the dictates of an authoritarian 
church, that therefore he is not free to 
believe what he chooses. The Catholic 
reply to that accusation is that all men 
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are bound by what they have discovered 
to be true: to say that, though they are 
convinced of facts, they can still believe 
otherwise, is license, not liberty. Ra- 
tionally and willingly does a Catholic 
accept the teachings of a Church found- 
ed by Christ, but only in matters of 
religion and morals: in politics, in sci- 
ence, in all other fields that have no re- 
lation to religion, he is the freest of the 
free. 

The Catholic knows that in what- 
ever part of the world he may be, he 
can enter a Catholic Church and be at 
home. In other words, he would find 
the same Mass, the same devoted obedi- 
ence to the successor of St. Peter, Pope 
Pius XII. He knows, too, that if it 
were possible for him to go back through 
the centuries, he would discover the 
same condition existing in all essentials, 
even in the age of the Apostles. Such 
a knowledge contributes to the security 
of his faith. 


Still more, on all important problems 
of the day, the Catholic is confident 
that his Church is not going to “let 
him down.” He will find his ecclesi- 
astical leaders “on the right side” in 
questions of peace and war, capital and 
labor, interracial justice, government, 
marriage and the family, education, and 
all subjects that have a bearing on faith 
and morals. Thus he finds that his re- 
ligion is practical and helpful in the 
difficulties of modern life. | 

While the Catholic is conscious that 
his Church is unbending in matters of 
principle, he gladly submits to it because 
he sees that it is good. He realizes that 
the Church can no more change or miti- 
gate God’s clear laws of marriage than 
corrupt the ten commandments. Yet 
if he fails in keeping that law, he knows 
that his Church will bring him forgive- 
ness and welcome him back, provided 
that he be truly sorry. Never will his 
religion mix up his conscience, for the 


Church will never tell him there is sin 
where there is no sin, and thereby at- 
tempt to multiply his obligations with- 
out need. Thus his religion will let him 
know that there is nothing wrong with 
alcoholic beverage as such, but that 
there is sin in its abuse, which is 
drunkenness; or that moderate gambling 
when it harms no one, can be morally 
justified, but that if it leads to temp- 
tation or brings harm to the gambler or 
others, then it is wrong. So too, his 
Church does not forbid, but rather en- 
courages, amusement that is wholesome 
and good, for joy of the right kind 
contributes to sanity and fervor. 


In his battle with the difficulties 
and dangers of life, the Catholic is cer- 
tain that he is not alone. Most often 
in his youth he has had the priceless 
advantage of a good Christian home and 
a Catholic school training. All through 
his years he has at hand the guidance 
and encouragement of specialists in hu- 
man and divine welfare—his priests. 
Then, too, he shares the company and 
the help of the saints in heaven, those 
kindly Christian heroes who have won 
their goal in life and will “go to bat 
for him” with God when his own prayers 
prove too weak. 


But it is in time of sorrow and at 
death that a Catholic most appreciates 
his faith. Although he is conscious that 
sometimes a full explanation of God’s 
permission of evil will have to wait 
until the day of judgment, still the fer- 
vent Cathoilc can supply most of the 
answers: he suffers because of original 
sin, or the misdeeds of others, or be- 
cause it is necessary to help him be- 
come a saint and save his soul. His 
religion can be counted on to alleviate 
much of his sorrow, not just by sym- 
pathy, but by positive help. If it be 
worldly misfortune, the Church will 
usually be there to comfort and relieve; 
if it be physical pain, so often the 
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Church will be there at his bedside in 
the habit of a nursing nun; if it be 
moral or mental anguish, the confession- 
al and the rectory door are always 


know what I would do, without my 
Catholic faith.” 

Yes, as a rule, Catholics are contented 
and sane, but they would not be so, 





open; if it be death, there will be the 
priest, with the last sacraments and 
prayers for the dying. Not without rea- 
son do we so often hear the expression 
from troubled lips: “Father. I do not 


were it not for the guidance of an in- 
fallible Church that has all the order 
and consistency and compassion and 
sanity of Christ. 





Pre-Marriage Clinic 
D. F. Miller 


Should Engaged Girls Accept Dates? 

Problem: Iam engaged to be married to a good Catholic girl and she has 
accepted my ring. However I am signed up for three years in the Navy and 
will be away from home most of the time. Now my fiancee has asked my 
permission ty accept dates with other men for special parties, dances, etc.. 
while I am gone. I don’t like the idea at all, but would like to know what 
you think of it, and whether I should grant the permission. 

Solution: There is something in your girl’s favor in the fact that she 
asks you for the permission at all. The world is full of scatterbrained, 
disloyal, unprincipled girls who would not even think of asking their fiance 
about such a matter at all. They just go ahead accepting dates, in the 
absence of their fiance, with anybody who comes along. You may thank 
God you are not engaged to one of these. 

There is something against your girl’s character, however, in the fact 
that she should want such a permission. Good Catholic girls, of whom there 
are many in the world, simply would not think of doing any dating with 
others once they have been definitely engaged. They realize that dating 
is for those who are free to marry; that it is always a danger, even in 
the best of circumstances; that it can lead to many complications for a 
girl who has already promised her hand and heart to a certain man. To the 
girl of high character, therefore, it is no problem and no too great sacri- 
fice to accept no dates while her fiance is absent. Only the most extra- 
ordinary circumstances, such as would readily be understood by her partner, 
should make for an exception to this rule. 

Of course, the expectation of a boy that his fiancee will not accept 
dates must be accompanied by the promise that he will do no dating either. 
If the boy intends to date while he is away from home, or if he finds the 
opportunities to do so irresistible, he should be consistent and not merely 
give the girl permission to date other boys, but actually call the whole en- 
gagement off. Strictly speaking, we can say that engagement means that two 
people say to each other: “We are all through dating—except with each 
other.” 
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fe Thoughts for the Shut-in 


E. A. Mangan 


On Hypochondria 


Hypochondria is a disease of the mind by reason of which a person is 
inclined to be excessively fearful and pessimistic about the state of his 
health. There are three signs that manifest a tendency to hypochondria. 
The first is the habit of placing the worst possible interpretation on symp- 
toms of ill-health, which objectively may be imaginary or of little con- 
sequence. The second is the habit of talking endlessly about one’s physical 
aches, pains, discomforts, diseases. The third is the manifestation of an 
acute distrust of doctors and nurses on the assumption that .:.cy do not 
know their business and have no idea of what terrible sufferings the hypo- 
chondriac must endure. This last is usually coupled with a great deal of 
self-medication and self-treatment. 


Persons who have actually gone through a serious illness, or several 
successive illnesses, should not be blamed too much if they manifest a few 
of the signs of hypochondria. There is a very old and true saying that it 
is difficult for one who has never been seriously ill to understand those 
who have suffered much. Much of the unkindness in the world is due to the 
tendency of people who have never known real suffering to judge harshly 
and to neglect the sick and suffering. Sick people, in turn, must expect 
a certain amount of misunderstanding from those who have had little ex- 
perience with pain. 


But they should also check their tendencies toward hypochondria or 
excessive worry. All symptoms should be revealed to the doctor, and 
his interpretation of them accepted. The tendency to regale visitors with 
long, detailed, repetitious and gloomy descriptions of what is being endured 
must be curtailed for the love of sweet charity. And the recurring thought 
that the physician is inexpert or wrong in his diagnosis, while it may rea- 
sonably lead to a request for another doctor’s opinion, must not be per- 
mitted to induce diatribes against all medical men in general. 


Hypochondria will not be the fate of those who remember that the soul 


is of much greater value than the body, and that God’s Providence has a 
care for both soul and body. 
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“TI Made A Bad Confession” 


There is no greater misery than that which comes from a bad con- 
fession, the secret of which remains locked in the heart for years. 
We hope that Catholics who hold such secrets will take heart from 
the example and the inexpressible joy of the one who tells her story 


here. 


M. H. Pathe 


, BEFORE I let you read this letter | 
would like to tell you that it does not 
deal with an exceptional case. It could 
be written by far more people than you 
can imagine. It could come from any 
home, in any Catholic parish. As you 
will see by the content of the letter, it 
was addressed to me after a mission. 

. The reference to me is quite incidental. 
But the cry of a troubled soul may find 
an echo somewhere, and, I hope, an an- 
swer. 


“Dear Father, 

I wish I could tell you how much hap- 
piness your mission has brought into my 
life. I have been married now for twenty- 
two years. God has blessed my married 
life, not alone with wonderful children, 
but with a fair share of material pros- 
perity, and with a minimum of 
illness in our home. But all through 
those years I have been unhappy. My 
heart has ached constantly with pain. 
And it only added to my grief that I 
had to hide the pain, and bear it alone. 
When, as often happened, the priests 
would tell me how proud they were of 
my faith, or tell my children in school 
of the splendid example I was giving in 
the parish, their words were as sharp 
knives cutting into my heart. Whenever 
the neighbors praised me for the in- 
terest and zeal I showed in activi- 
ties, I only wanted to crawl away 
and cry. Every word of appreciation I 
received from my husband brought a 
smile to my face but only a cloud to 


my heart. For the consciousness never 
left me that I was living a life of sin. 

“Before I was married I had the mis- 
fortune to fall into mortal sin. I don’t 
know now whether it was fear or shame, 
or both, that prevented me from telling 
that sin when I went to confession. But 
anyhow I deliberately hid it from the 
priest. I knew I was making a bad con- 
fession. I knew it was a sacrilege, and 
my Communion the following morning 
was a sacrilege. I soothed my conscience 
then by telling myself that I would 
rectify all this in my next confession. 
But when the time came my nerves 
failed me. A voice within me kept re- 
peating ‘you can’t let the priest know 
that you were so wicked — you can’t re- 
veal such cowardice.’ As time went on 
that voice became louder and more in- 
sistent. The priest who assisted at my 
wedding was very kind, but because he 
was a life-long friend of my family I 
felt I couldn’t tell him of my many 
sacrileges. I was unhappy on my wed- 
ding day because my soul was not at 
peace with God. 

“Tn the early years of my married 
life I attended a mission in our parish 
church. This, I thought, will be the end- 
ing of my misery. But that missionary 
was so cruel and unmerciful in his at- 
titude toward sinners that my old fears 
were only intensified. Perhaps he was 
more gentle in the confessional, but his 
spoken condemnation of the sacrile- 
gious penitent was so bitter that I 
dreaded to reveal my soul to him. All 
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this time | was a frequent communi- 
cant. I felt that I could not give up 
this practice lest I cause wonder in the 
minds of all my friends. How often I 
thought of the words of a poem I had 
learned in school — ‘Oh what a tangled 
web we weave when first we practice to 
deceive.’ 

Then your mission came, and how I 
followed every word you spoke. You 
told the people that you were come as 
a friend to help them. You said the 
mission was instituted to save, not to 
condemn, to lift up souls and not to 
crush them, to make people happy 
and not to fill them with despair. 

“Night after night I listened to your 
sermons. I never missed the morning 
Mass and the instruction on confession. 
Then one morning I heard you preach 
on bad confessions. You didn’t see me. 
You didn’t know me. But you were 
speaking directly to me. You were de- 
scribing my life and telling of the very 
worries that were in my soul. You 
showed me how utterly wrong I was in 
my sacrileges. I knew that, but what I 
didn’t know, or didn’t realize before, 
was that I had been under the spell of 
Satan. All these years the evil spirit had 
been playing on my pride, lying to me 
and deceiving me for my own destruc- 
tion. You may never fully understand 
what joy you brought to my heart when 
you said, ‘God is calling you. He under- 
stands your difficulty. He will be most 
merciful to you. Come into the con- 
fessional and whisper to the priest that 
you made a bad confession. From there 


on all your troubles will be at an end.’ 

“T could hardly wait till your instruc- 
tion was over. I did just what you said. 
You were sympathetic and kind to me. 
You led me through all the sordid story 
of my life. My tears were but tokens 
of my sorrow for the past, and the only 
expression I could give of my gratitude 
to God for His patience and His Mercy. 
I thank God for that mission....... 

There is nothing I can add to that 
letter, except to say that of all the 
extraordinary graces that come to a 
parish through an Apostolic mission 
there seems to be none greater than the 
one this woman described so touching- 
ly. 

No doubt one could write or speak in 
eloquent severity of the crime of a sac- 
rilegious confession, of the pitiful abuse 
of that sacrament that was intended by 
God to be one of the greatest exempli- 
fications of His Divine Mercy. One 
could dwell upon the utter uselessness 
of attempting to lie to God Himself. 
But I am sure no Catholic has ever 
found peace of mind in a bad confes- 
sion. No matter how far back in the 
years a bad confession may go, the 
voice of conscience never ceases in its 
bitter accusation. And there comes a 
time at last when the guilty soul grows 
weary of the hypocrisy and disgusted 
with the sham. It longs for some oppor- 
tunity to leave it all and come back to 
Christ. There are many such oppor- 
tunities, but, believe me, the most pow- 
erful of them all is a mission. 


Round the Clock 


If we would observe Christ’s command to ‘pray always’ — begin each im- 


portant action of every day with the tiny prayer: 


“All for Thee, O sacred 


Heart of Jesus.” It takes but 2 seconds to say it. It makes for a 24-hour day 


of prayer! 
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Religion Running Riot 


When men or women assume the guise of a Saviour of the world, 


fantastic religious sects are bound to result. 


Here are some samples. 


]. E. Doherty. 


“TS THERE a Christian Scientist in the 
house?” A delegate to a national con- 
vention for unity among Protestant 
churches addressed this question to the 
chair. His query was repeated over the 
loud speaker. Far back in the auditor- 
ium a thin, spinstery looking inidvidual 
arose. “I am the representative for 
Christian Science,” she said. “Well, 
would you mind changing seats with 
me?” asked the first speaker, “I feel 
a draft on the back of my neck.” 

With quips like these conservative 
Protestants could and did once dismiss 
Christian Science. A look at the im- 
pressive Christian Science Temple in 
Boston, at the massive publishing works 
attached, at the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, official organ of the sect, and at the 
quality of the people crowding into its 
temples throughout our land and Eu- 
rope, will suggest why they seldom do 
so today. Christian Science has won its 
way through to respectability. 

Besides, Science faith-healers are but 
one in a multitude of similar sects equal- 
ly absurd, and not less fervent, spon- 
taneously generated in the ranks of 
American Protestantism during the past 
century. Those who disdain them must 
at least ask why the great army of the 
unchurched among Protestants is turn- 
ing to them and away from the insti- 
tutional churches. As for those whose 
burning desire is union, these sects are 
their despair. Is it possible to unite 
with them on any doctrinal basis, they 
ask? And how can there be union with- 
out them? 

Catholics 


and other conservative 


Christians cannot be unconcerned either, 
for these sects, like so many moths 
painted to resemble butterflies, are 
gnawing away at the inherited fabric of 
Christianity and leaving it a tattered 
garment indeed. 

All of them adhere to the Bible as the 
free gospel. Hence, Protestant observ- 
ers can best tell us about them. They 
do so terming them the left-wing sects 
of Protestantism and assuring us that 
they will not do harm, but very much 
good to our nation. The realists, on 
the other hand, declare that they con- 
stitute an actual reformation in the 
ranks of American Protestantism. Cyn- 
ics brand them as a Sears-Roebuck type 
of reilgion, selling its wares with superb 
salesmanship, like religious goods from 
a catalogue. 

Call them what you will, statistics 
from Protestant churches reveal that 
they are on the increase and winning 
recruits from the historical groups. Quite 
evidently they appeal to a religious need 
not satisfied by the moribund churches. 
They must have a formula for success 
and that formula can be most clearly 
discerned in the most successful of them 
all, Christian Science. 

It is a bewildering study. What is 
more puzzling than a faith that calls 
itself Christian Science, yet negates 
Christ and Christianity and denies the 
basis for any kind of science? Christian 
Science, like all of these sects, appeals 
with naive but solemn effrontery to the 
Holy Scripture. Yet their favorite books 
are the most difficult, and the most 
obscure texts they interpret with fan- 
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tastic concreteness. ‘‘And there appeared 
a great wonder in heaven; a woman 
clothed with the sun and the moon 
under her feet and upon her head a 
crown of twelve stars.” To whom does 
this text refer? To the Blessed Virgin? 
Not according to the Science faith- 
healers. To whom, then? To Mary 
Baker Eddy, the prophet and founder 
of Christian Science. 

Mark Twain cites another interesting 
exegesis, ““And the woman fled into the 
wilderness where she had a place pre- 
pared of God.” Again, the “she” re- 
ferred to is Mrs. Eddy, as Mark points 
out, and the “wilderness” is Boston. 
Those who have followed her trail from 
Tilton, New Hampshire, where she was 
born in 1821, through the various New 
England hamlets where she lived until 
she arrived at the Athens of America, 
will wonder if this is not a prophecy in 
reverse. ‘There can be no question of 
the meaning of this text,’ Mr. Twain 
observes, dryly, for it was to Boston 
that she came and there is her head- 
quarters. 

The incongruous contrast between the 
facts of Mrs. Eddy’s life and the sweet, 
smiling, unearthly myth that is grow- 
ing about her tempts many debunkers. 
Because of the general dreariness and 
bleakness of her life until well into mid- 
dle age, her chronic invalidism and 
hypochondria, she arises from the most 
sympathetic pages, a familiar New Eng- 
land type, like a character from Ethan 
Frome. 

In her apprenticeship as a practitioner 
of animal magnetism under Doctor 
Quimby, in the matter of the highly 
dubious cures that effected her own 
conversion, in the confounding of her 
favorite tenets by her own actions, she 
is fair game for the satirists. They treat 
with kindly humor of the senseless bab- 
blement in her writings, of her numerous 
embarrassing lawsuits, of her three soul- 


mates, of her futile struggle against 
death. But they are savage with her 
seeming hypocrisies, her apparent pla- 
giarism of Quimby’s writings, her secret 
use of drugs and doctors, her grasping 
for money. Such a treatment scarcely 
does justice to a truly remarkable wo- 
man and could never explain the phe- 
nomenal success of her sect. 


A fair scrutiny of Sister Eddy’s life 
must discover four undoubted facts: she 
was possessed of an hypnotic personal- 
ity and of a genius unsurpassed by any 
American woman in practical skill at 
organizing; she invented a clever-key to 
the Scriptures; she devised a mystical 
method of prayer, promising deliverance 
from the ills of the flesh; she produced 
practical results in “real or imaginary 
cures. Phenomenal as was the success 
of Christian Science, more amazing still 
was the chain reaction it started. Swiftly 
other sects appeared, sputtered about 
and caught fire. 

The sect-forming movement has never 
stopped. Mrs. Eddy founded her group 
in 1879; in 1884 the Watchtower Bible 
and Tract Society was established as 
Jehovah’s Witnesses; in 1903 Myrtle 
Fillmore’s Truth Students became the 
Unity School of Practical Christianity. 
The Bahai’i faith entered this nation 
in 1912; the Oxford Group, founded by 
Frank Buchman, moved over here from 
the Oxford Campus in England in 1928; 
in 1928 Frank B. Robinson introduced 
a sect called Psychiana; in 1922 Aimee 
Semple McPherson went to Pasadena, 
California; in 1932 the Reverend 
George Baker became Father M. J. 
Divine. 

But these are only the best-known. 
Fill in the gaps during the last half 
century with such as the following: 
Theosophy, Rosicrucians, Swamis, Yo- 
gis, The Church of the Absolute Center, 
The Church of the Higher Life, Scien- 
tific Christianity, Christian Philosophy. 
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Spiritual Science, Metaphysical Alliance, 
Universal Truth, Mental Science, Fel- 
lowship of Life Abundant, The Institute 
of the Cosmos, Ltd., The Haven of Rest, 
The Infinite Science Church, The Psy- 
chosomatic Institute, The Universal 
Temple of Peace, The Ancient Chris- 
tian Fellowship, and so on. 


Fastest growing among Protestant 
groups today are the Pentecostals, vul- 
garly known as the “holy jumpers.” It 
may seem that they have no direct con- 
nection with the movement that pro- 
duced Christian Science; actually they 
resulted from the revivals of the Bap- 
tists and the Methodists. Nevertheless 
they have more than a passing resem- 
blance today, with this difference, that 
they speak of God as the Holy Spirit 
rather than in metaphysical formulae. 
They rely on the same false mysticism 
and their success is.due to the same 
elements. Most widely known of these 
groups, though not necessarily the most 
representative, is that called the Four 
Square Gospel, originally founded by 
Aimee Semple McPherson. Others grow- 
ing rapidly are: The Pentecostal Church 
of God of America, Inc., The Penta- 
costal Assemblies of Jesus Christ, the 
Pentecostal Assemblies of the World, 
The Pentecostal Church, Inc., The Pen- 
tecostal Fire Baptized Holiness Church, 
The Pentecostal Holiness Church, the 
Pentecostal Bands of the World, Gen- 
eral Council Church of God, Church of 
God and Christ Pentecostal, Church of 
the Full Gospel, Inc., Runaway Church 
of God, Church of God, Which is the 
Ground, the Pillar of Truth Without 
Controversy, and many others. 


Insofar as these sects enjoy continued 
success it will be found that they repeat 
the same essential elements as in a 
formula. In all of them we shall find, 
first a Messias, a founder idealized into 
a saviour; secondly, another Bible—a 
simple but revolutionary interpretation 


of Scripture; thirdly, a false mysticism. 
promising temporal rewards; fourthly. 
practical results preferably in  faith- 
healing. The first element necessary 
is a founder who can be made a Messias. 
In the history of fanatical sects the 
founder invariably usurps the place of 
Christ as Messias in the eyes of his 
credulous followers. He should, there- 
fore, have energy, the powers of a sales- 
man, organizational skill, and a hyp- 
notic personality; he need not, indeed 
he must not, be a saint. 


A typical Messias is Father Divine. 
“You call me God,” he orates to his 
thousands at Krum Elbow; “it is be- 
cause God in all evidence has been dis- 
cerned and nothing else but God is seen 
in me... Permit me to be trans- 
mitible, permit me to be reincarnatable, 
permit me to be reproducible. When 
this is done, you will see God in man- 
kind.” The host’s chair where Father 
Divine presides at table with great dig- 
nity has inscribed on it the word: 
“G. O. D.” Many laugh, suspecting that 
they are watching a scene from Green 
Pastures. Do they realize that the pos- 
turing of Mary Baker Eddy and many 
other white Messiases is not far removed 
from Father Divine’s act? Speaking of 
Our Lord she says: “Jesus was the 
masculine representative of the spiritual 
idea, which had a brief history in his 
earth life... But this ‘immaculate’ 
idea first represented by man, is now 
represented by a woman,” that is, her- 
self. Mrs. Eddy, in her works, insists 
that she will claim no privilege from 
her divine origin. 


Another Messias is in Moscow, Idaho. 
His name is Frank Robinson, founder 
of Psychiana. You may have seen his 
advertisements in the newspapers, “I 
talked wlith God. I really did and lit- 
erally.” Send for information and you 
will find that you are invited to turn to 
Robinson who has never been crucified 
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and to accept him in place of a Saviour 
who was weak enough to be crucified. 

When Sinclair Lewis in his novel, 
Elmer Gantry, drew the lurid picture of 
a woman evangelist called Sharon Fal- 
coner, he outraged church-going society 
yet many of the details are actually 
from the life of Aimee Semple McPher- 
son. Even when the most scandalous of 
her escapades were publicly revealed, 
such was her hold on her followers that 
they continued to acclaim her. She is 
now dead for eight years, but I found 
scattered tabernacles of the Four Square 
Gospel still flourishing even in the. far 
off reaches of Puerto Rico. 

Probably the best description of God 
is that given by Himself when He says, 
“T am Who am.” A man named Frank 
Ballard started the “Mighty I Am” 
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movement and called himself, “The 
Great I Am.” He promised his followers 
that he would never die. Of course he 
did not keep his promise, but the ac- 
counts in the newspapers of his funeral, 
with photographs, the death certificate, 
and the burial certificate, cannot con- 
vince his followers that it is not all just 
a conspiracy. 

Another would-be Messias called him- 
self Son of Yahweh. His name is Joe 
Jeffers. He was taken to Court by Mrs. 
Jeffers after she said that her husband 
told her she was dead. When asked by 
the Judge for an account of the millions 
of dollars given by his followers, he said 
they were in stocks and bonds locked up 
in the Kingdom of Heaven. “Come down 
to the earth,” said the Justice, “I have 
no jurisdiction up there.” 


Modified Profanity 
Slang expressions have replaced outright profanity among many Chris- 
tians, though many are not aware that they are using corrupted versions of 
some of the worst profanity. Consider the following origins: 
“Dear me” is a corruption of the Italian expression “Dio Mio”, which 


means “My God!” 


“Gosh” and “Golly” are vulgarizations of the word “God”. 
“Jingo is a revered Basque word for the Deity. 

“Deuce” is a corruption of the Latin word for God, “Deus.” 
“Be Jabers” is the same as swearing by the name of the Lord. 


“Gad” means “God.” 


“Zounds” is a shortening of the expression “God’s wounds.” 


“Gadzooks” means “god’s looks.” 


“Dickens” means devilkins, or little devil. 
“Drat you” is the same as saying “God rot you.” 
“Darn” and “dang” are corruptions of the word “damn.” 


Epitaphs 
In the Church of St. Michael and All Angels in Bampton, England, there is 
a tablet marking the death of the parish clerk’s son in 1776, which occurred 
when he was struck by an icicle falling from the roof of the church. The in- 


scription reads: 


Bless my eyes, 
Here he lies 

In a sad pickle, 
Kill’d by an icicle. 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are permitted to speak their minds about views and 
opinions expressed in THE LicuoriaN. All letters should be signed, and 
the address of the writer should be given. 


Esopus, New York 

“Thanks for your kind remarks about my 
being a ‘national authority’ on the Eastern 
Churches. The articles on this subject in 
The Liguorian are singularly free of the 
inaccuracies that simply swarm in almost 
every paragraph by the usual popularizers 
of Eastern Rite matters. . . Regarding the 
word ‘Uniate,’ the term is basically a hu- 
miliating one, and even if the best authors 
were using it, we ought to start a move- 
ment for avoiding it. But that is not the 
case. The Holy See and Oriental scholars 
studiously avoid it. Your article states: 
‘No less an authority. than Adrian Fortes- 
cue uses it in the title and throughout his 
classic work, The Uniate Eastern Church. 
I reverence Dr. Fortescue; he was the pi- 
oneer, in the early 1900’s, in bringing Ori- 
ental matters to the attention of English- 
speaking people. But studies of the Byzan- 
tine liturgical matters have made immense 
progress since his time; much of his work is 
now passe. His work has largely been su- 
perseded by that of Atwater and King. Call 
the Eastern Rite Christians ‘United’ if you 
wish, but not ‘Uniate’. It is not necessary to 
resort to awkward expressions such as ‘non- 
dissident’. You are right in saying that 
‘Catholic’ is not absolutely safe. That should 
not keep us from calling our Eastern breth- 
ren ‘Catholic’. When the Orthodox Chris- 
tians use the term ‘Catholic’, they usually 
join it with the word ‘Orthodox’. If the word 
‘Uniate’ is reprehensible, we should not use 
it. ‘United’ or ‘Catholic’ will serve in most 
instances. When greater clarity or precision 
is necessary, additional phrases can be used, 
e.g., ‘the Copts who are united to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church.’ 

Rev. C. Englert.” 


We shall henceforth eliminate the use 
of the word “Uniate” from all our dis- 
cussions of Eastern Rite matters in or 
outside of THe Licuortan. We are grate- 
ful for the explanation given by Father 
Englert. 

The editors 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
“T thank you for your reply to my doubts 
about two statements made in your article 
‘Other Sheep of the Same Fold’. Since I 
wrote to you, I have done more reading 
on the subject and discovered my errors. 
From various authorities I have found, as 
you stated, that the permanent split be- 
tween Rome and the East came in 1054 
through Michael Cerularius. .. Your rea- 
soning on the nationalities of the first 20 
Popes is convincing enough. The birth- 
places which I listed are probably uncer- 
tain, and, as you explained, birthplaces do 
not prove nationalities. The errors were 
not yours but mine. Thank you for setting 
me straight. 
C. D.” 
Tue LicuoriAn is happy to cast a little 
light on the widely misunderstood mat- 
ter of the relations between the Eastern 
and Western Rites in the Catholic 
Church. On such difficult matters, how- 
ever, we are as open to be corrected as 
ready to correct others. 
The editors 


Geneva, New York 
“Frankly I think THe Licuorian is pretty 
sad, but maybe it is young and will im- 
prove with age. I just couldn’t imagine that 
there would be a Catholic magazine that 
would say that rich men don’t go to 
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heaven! ... And with all the evil and sor- 
row and sin rampant in the world you have 
to select a splendid character like Pearl 
Buck as a victim of ridicule and sarcasm 
and unkindness! Tell the author of that 
article on Pearl Buck to pick on somebody 
his size, because she (I don’t know her— 
but I read every word she has written, good 
and poor) is so much bigger than he is that 
he could never appreciate her worth. . . 
Mrs. W. K. S.” 
Neither can we imagine a Catholic 
magazine that would maintain that no 
rich men ever go to heaven. It is very 
obvious that our critic has not read 
many of the articles appearing in the 
“Christ and the Rich”... This 
correspondent must have read ridicule 
the article we published some 
months ago on Pearl Buck. It was a 
simple, heartfelt, sympathetic plea for 
applying Christian principles to such 
sorrows as Mrs. Buck experienced. This 
letter proves sadly how easy it is for 
people to be carried away by the glamor 
of famous but secularistic writers of the 
day. 


series 


into 


The editors 


Brookneal, Virginia 

“Your magazine is just the thing for me. 
as I am a convert for only a few months. 
... Your stand on labor and the Negro is 
really outstanding and it is my firm belief 
that now more than ever before we need 
to practice charity and brotherhood. I can- 
not fully agree with you about Mr. Pegler, 
but if he really means what he says about 
the abolition of unions, I disagree with him 
all the way. I could be very mistaken, but 
I firmly believe Mr. Pegler does more 
good than harm in spite of his radical stand 
on certain subjects. His exposures in the 
past make me very proud to live in a coun- 
try in which he may print his views and 
not be subject to death by the State. May 
we always have unions, as they are s0 
needed as a balance of power, but God de- 


liver us from goons and professional agi- 
tators who incite violence not for the good 
of the workingman but for a price paid by 
men who also care nothing for the welfare 
of humanity. .. You editors do much to- 
ward helping the Negro and your articles 
are a blessing to them. I hope the impres- 
sion is not left that hatred is confined to 
the south. It may be a little more under the 
surface in the north, but I say it is there 
plainly to be seen if one looks around. It 
is a favorite pastime with some northern 
writers to direct endless tirades against 
the south for its treatment of the Negro, 
while he has the same condition in his own 
back yard. This shameful condition is na- 
tionwide, and the south has no monopoly 
on intolerance as some would have us be- 
lieve. 
T. M. L.” 
In the past we have quite often stated 
that Pegler would be a great blessing 
to the nation if he would expose cor- 
ruption in labor unions without 1) uni- 
versalizing that ALL labor leaders are 
racketeers, 2) campaigning against the 
very institution of unionism. We still 
hold to that view. ... . We agree whole- 
heartedly with our correspondent that 
racial prejudice is not locally limited in 
the United States. Many of the ez- 
amples we have commented on in THE 
LicuorIAN were drawn not from the 
south, but from the north. 
The editors. 


Bronx, New York 

“IT am not a Catholic, but quite often 
I get a chance to read your magazine. I 
have enjoyed many of the articles, though 
disagreeing with some because of the dif- 
ference of my religion. But one in particular 
struck my fancy. It was on race relations, 
and I was also interested in the many re- 
plies, pro and con, which you received... 
Until recent years I have not had too much 
contact with or knowledge of the Catholic 
faith. The little I did know was not much 
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in your favor. 1 am a Negro, and for the 
past five years I have been working in 
New York. I have worked with all types 
of children, but mainly neglected ones. It 
has been my experience that a great amount 
of help given such children somehow comes 
from Catholics and Catholic. organizations. 
A religion that can do such things cannot 
be so bad as many of my friends picture 
it to be. I must give credit to your faith, 
which is doing so much to remedy the race 
problem and to help our youth, regardless 
of race, creed or color. 
Mrs. C. W.” 
It is good that the record of Catholic 
charity is so impressive to nor-Catholics. 
We pray that individual Catholics will 
realize the importance of adding to that 
record, especially by campaigning against 
prejudice. 
The editors. 
Lake Providence, Louisiana 
“Just to say I like your magazine very 
much. Its stand on the race problem is 
courageous and very Christian. Many of 
our magazines have not had such courage. 
I work for the colored, and it gives me 
heart to find other priests helping the 
cause. 
Rev. W. E. M. SSJ.” 
Mobile, Alabama 
“Please discontinue sending me THE 
Licuortran. I am _ disgusted with your 
opinions on the subject of marriage be- 
tween Negroes and whites. 
Mrs. L. R.” 
Niagara Falls, New York 
“It is with great interest that I have been 
following the letters in THe Licuortan 
dealing with the question of racial inter- 
marriage. I have a daughter and feel that 


when the time comes for her to marry, she 
will be the one to decide whom she shall 
marry. I shall only ask that he be a good 
and honorable man. As to my grand-child- 
ren, I am sure I shall love them all equally, 
no matter what the color of their skin 
happens to be. Some of my Catholic friends 
disagree with me, and, even though they 
say they are sincere Catholics, they draw 
the line at intermarriage. Of course, the 
real reason for this is that they feel the 
colored person isn’t good enough for a 
white person. This is definitely an anti- 
Christian feeling. If a person really loves 
God, he will love his brother. It is imposs- 
ible to love the one without loving the 
other, because all men are made to the 
image and likeness of God. The religion of 
my friends is lacking the faith that makes 
a Catholic different from others, i.e., with 
a full understanding of the brotherhood of 
man under the Fatherhood of God. I want 
a religion that is right when I am wrong. 
To some people, religion is like a bus; they 
get on it only when it is going their way. 
J. M.” 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
““Meditation before Marriage’ in June 
issue owght to be published as a pamph- 
let so priests can distribute it. How about 
it? Any reprints available now? 
Rev. C. D.” 
Not yet. But it is on the schedule for 
pamphlet publication. 
The Editors 
St. Louis, Missouri 
“IT am a Catholic by birth, but never had 
any formal religious education. It is through 
magazines such as The Liguorian that I am 
gradually learning to know my faith. 


A.C. J.” 


Importance of Good Unions 
“T have no respect for the greed and lust for power that for several cen- 


turies have been the dominant motives of business life . . 


. It must be ended 


without Communism. I do not see how it can be ended unless the union rises 


to real and wide power in industry.” 


Rev. Raymond A. McGowan 
Director of Social Action Department, NCWC 
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Three Minute Instruction 





The Capital Sins 


The word “capital” derives from the Latin word “caput” which 
means “head.” The seven capital sins are so-called because they 
are the seven chief tendencies to evil with which men have to con- 


tend. The following points about the capital sins should be clear 
to all Christians. 


1. The capital sins are distinct from violations of the ten command- 
ments as temptations are distinct from actual and deliberate sins. One 
should not confess being guilty of a capital sin, but rather of the actual 
violation of God’s law that the capital tendency led to. If one is guilty 
of stealing, he need not expressly state that he succumbed to avarice, 
which is taken for granted as the motive force behind stealing. If one 


is guilty of impure actions, it is obvious that he succumbed to the capital 
vice of lust. 


2. All human beings will find in themselves the tendencies represented 
by the seven capital sins. The presence of the tendencies does not make 
one guilty of sin, so long as the tendencies are resisted. Pride is repre- 
sented by specific tendencies to disobey laws of God or the Church, and 
thus to feign superiority to God. So long as one resists the temptation 
and obeys, the temptation to disobey does not constitute a sin. One who 
finds himself bothered with impure thoughts and desires, becomes con- 
scious of his tendency to lust. If he resists the bad thoughts and desires. 
he is not guilty of sin. So it is with all the capital sins. 


3. In most people the tendency to one of the capital types of evil will 
be stronger and more insistent than to any of the others. This is called 
one’s predominant passion. Some will find that they have to resist most 
their tendencies to anger; others to sloth; others to gluttony; others to 
lust, etc. Special measures must be taken by each individual to check 
and control the inclinations arising from his predominant passion. 


It is a good practice for all to examine themselves at times on 
the seven capital evils of pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, 
envy, and sloth. The point of the examination must be to find out 
whether one has actually broken specific laws of God under the 
influence of any of these capital evils. 
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The Orthodox Eastern Church 


There are about 200 million Orthodox Christians in the world, not in 


communion with the Holy See. 


Here is a short description of them, 


with the reasons why Catholics of East and West should pray for 
their return to the one fold of Christ. 


H. A. Seifert 


THIS IS the last of a series of articles 
being published inTHE LicuorRIAN con- 
cerning the Catholic and Orthodox East- 
ern Churches. The Catholic Eastern 
Churches are those Churches of the 
Near East that have the identical faith 
and morals of the Catholic Church of 
the Western World and are in full com- 
munion with the Holy See. These Cath- 
olics are people of many nationalities 
who by ancient tradition use rites and 
languages in their church services that 
are quite different from the Roman rite 
and the Latin language. 

The Orthodox Churches, of which we 
shall treat more at length in this article, 
have retained the bulk of true Catholic 
doctrines and the same code of morals 
as their brethren of the Catholic Eastern 
Church; but they no longer recognize 
the Pope of Rome as the sole Vicar of 
Christ on earth. These Orthodox 
Churches still possess, for the most part, 
a validly consecrated hierarchy and or- 
dained priesthood. Their bishops are 
celibate, taken as a rule from a mon- 
astery. Most of their secular clergy are 
married. Their spiritual leaders are the 
various patriarchs residing in the Near 
East. The Holy See always speaks of 
them as “our dissident or separated 
brethren.” 

We refer the reader to the May 
LicuorIAN for further details concern- 
ing the separation of these churches 
from Rome. The reasons may be sum- 
marized as jealousy and rivalry between 
the Eastern and the Western world— 
between Constantinople and Rome—the 


almost supreme authority of the Em- 
perors in spiritual matters, the ambition 
of the Patriarchs themselves, and finally 
the lamentable mistakes made on both 
sides which prevented permanent recon- 
ciliation. 

While it is true that the early Cath- 
olic Church was rent hy hereseis, e.g. 
the Nestorian, the Monophysite and the 
Eutychian heresies, the most permanent 
separation began about the time of the 
Patriarch Photius (860). Intermittently 
attempts at re-union were made, but 
they were shortlived. The final separa- 
tion of the Orthodox Churches, under 
the leadership of Constantinople, took 
place while the Patriarch Cerularius 
(1354) was reigning. No great recon- 
cilliation has been affected since that 
time. 

What, then, is the Orthodox Eastern 
Church, and what is its status at the 
present time? It is a group of some 16 
different churches found largely in the 
Near East (in the Balkan States—be- 
hind the Iron Curtain at this time), and 
in parts of Syria and northern Africa. 
They are very loosely joined together 
and almost autonomous and independ- 
ent of each other. There is scarcely any 
authoritative bond of union between the 
Orthodox Eastern Churches. They are 
decidedly national in scope and show no 
signs of the expansive power or mission- 
ary zeal which seeks to propagate itself 
and bring the gospel to all nations. They 
use the Byzantine rite almost univer- 
sally—with many deviations and in va- 
rious languages. 
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The Rev. C. J. MacGillivray in his 
book, “Through the East to Rome” 
(1931), tells us that as an Anglican 
clergyman he spent some years in the 
East, working for a union between the 
Orthodox Church and the Anglican 
communion. He found it impossible and 
in the end became a Catholic. This is his 
view of the situation: 


“To begin with, there is no such thing 
as the Orthodox Church. There is a 
group of some 15 or 16 independent 
churches recognizing no common au- 
thority, but loosely connected as being 
all Orthodox. And again, if you leave 
out Russia, the whole number of the 
Orthodox is exceedingly small and the 
Russian Church was only held together 
by the power of the state. Compared 
to the Roman Catholic Church the so- 
called Orthodox Church is just a col- 
lection of fossilized or moribund frag- 
ments of what was once a great and 
living Church. Indeed it seems to me to 
be a great object lesson in the disas- 
trous consequences of abandoing the 
rock on which the Church of Christ was 
built. It is not indeed carried about 
with every wind of doctrine like the 
Protestant Churches. It has in the main 
kept the old faith but only at the cost 
of ceasing to think. On all the vital 
questions which have been discussed 
and in many cases settled in the West 
it neither has nor can have anything to 
say.” j 

The number of Orthodox Eastern 
Christians here and abroad is variously 
estimated. It is hard to arrive at an 
accurate figure. It would be safe to 
say that there are some 200 million 
Orthodox Eastern Christians. Russia 
alone has a population of some 160 
millions and practically all of them be- 
long to the Orthodox faith. There are, 
perhaps, several millions of these people 
in the United States, in Canada and 
South America. They have established 


numerous churches and parishes of their 
own. The Russian Orthodox is the old- 
est and best established in the United 
States. These churches are found in 
practically all our larger cities and in 
many of the smaller communities. So 
far, only approximately, 10 million East- 
ern people have returned, through the 
past few centuries, to their obedience to 
the Holy See. One realizes immediately, 
in the face of such a vast number of 
Orthodox Christians, so closely allied to 
the Catholic faith, the need of fervent 
prayer to beseech God to bring this vast 
multitude of people back to full com- 
munion with the true Church of Christ. 


Catholics who desire to attend an 
Eastern rite Church to fulfill their Sun- 
day obligation or to receive the sacra- 
ments of Confession and Holy Com- 
munion must be certain that they are 
attending a Catholic Eastern Church. 
In doubt, one needs only to inquire of 
one’s parish priest or to call the Chan- 
cery Office for accurate information. 


The schism of the 10th century was 
more destructive, as far as the loss of 
the faithful is concerned, than the so- 
called Protestant Reformation of the 
16th century. Every effort is being made 
by the Holy See and by the Catholic 
missionaries in the Near East to induce 
the Orthodox Christians to return to the 
Catholic faith. The Catholics of the 
Eastern rites, here and abroad, are en- 
listed in the same cause. We might state 
here that the Catholic Eastern Church 
is the link that binds the Orthodox 
people to the Church of Rome. That 
is one of the principle reasons why the 
Holy See has always insisted that the 
Eastern Catholics preserve their ancient 
rites and church languages. The oppo- 
sition of the Orthodox Christians to 
Rome is based largely on the erroneous 
belief that if they re-unite with the 
Roman Church they will have to forfeit 
their ancient, hallowed traditions and 
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follow the rite and language of the 
Western Catholic Church. 

It has been said that no great dog- 
matic differences separate the Orthodox 
people from the Church of Rome; at 
least none that-could not be settled as 
such have been settled in the past. We 
hope this is true. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, heresy, modern unbelief, and ir- 
religion is finding its way among the 
Orthodox Eastern Churches. The people 
themselves scarcely realize this. They 
do not understand the difference be- 
tween schism and heresy. The great ma- 
jority do not even realize that they 
should be united to the Holy Father, 
the Vicar of Christ on earth. The teach- 
ing of the Orthodox churches denies 
the supremacy and infallibility of the 
Pope, or they claim that their Patri- 
arch is infallible also and that there is 
no single visible head of the Christian 
Church. Some would say that supreme 
authority is vested in the people, not in 
any council, Pope, or Patriarch—and 
then only when the people accept the 
doctrine universally. There is no una- 
nimity or agreement in the teachings of 
the various Orthodox churches except, 
perhaps, that they all recognize the in- 
fallible authority of the first seven 
councils (all held in the East). There 
has been very little, if any, dogmatic 
teaching since that time in the Orthodox 
Eastern world. 


It is clearly impossible in an article of 
this size to do more than generalize 
roughly about the belief of so wide- 
spread a body as the entire Orthodox 
Christian Church. Among the teachings, 
heretical or otherwise, that are clearly 
opposed to the Catholic Church, author- 
ities enumerate those listed here. 

They accept the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, but deny that the Holy Ghost 
proceeds from both the Father and the 
Son. They claim that the Western 
Church has no authority to baptize by 


the pouring of the water instead of by 
immersion. Their teaching of the partic- 
ular and general judgment differs from 
ours. Some deny the existence of pur- 
gatory, or they are at variance with us 
as to its true nature. There seems to 
be no agreement in their teaching as to 
what happens to the soul after death 
but they pray and offer the Holy Sac- 
rifice for the dead. They deny indul- 
gences because they claim that the sac- 
rament of penance remits all temporal 
punishment. They differ from our teach- 
ings concerning the nature of original 
sin and justification. While they seem 
to hold that the bond of a valid mar- 
riage is indissoluble, they allow divorce 
for marital infidelity and for other se- 
rious reasons. Confessions are rarely 
heard in the Orthodox Church. Holy 
Communion is received but a few times 
a year. 

These churches have preserved an ex- 
traordinary devotion to the Blessed Vir- 
gin—‘“the all holy Mother of God,” as 
they love to call her. This is just an- 
other indication to prove that devotion 
to our Blessed Mother dates back to 
the very earliest Christian times. The 
Orthodox Christians deny the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception—pos- 
sibly because it was declared a dogma 
by the Roman Church. Or they say: 
we believe it, but not because the Pope 
has proclaimed the doctrine. Other 
churches teach that the Blessed Virgin 
was born but not conceived immaculate. 


It is clear that most of these teach- 
ings easily render the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches heretical. But the Holy See 
continues to speak of them as dissident, 
firmly believing or prayerfully hoping 
that if they return to their allegiance 
with the Catholic Church they can 
readily submit to the infallible doctrines 
of the true Church of Christ. This 
statement of a prominent authority may 
well be near the truth: “The differences 
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between traditional Orthodoxy and 
Christianity are a matter of different 
emphasis or way of expression, and what 
really separates the dissidents from 
Rome is not so much theological dogmas 
as a fundamental difference of mind and 
temperament that causes identical doc- 
trines to be clothed in a way that only 
appear mutually opposed.” Here is how 
an Anglican scholar, Doctor Kidd, sums 
up the characteristics of Orthodoxy: 
“In doctrine, its system is traditional, 
with little room for development; in 
government, it holds together by a loose 
administrative system and so contrasts 
with the more centralized organization 
of the Roman Catholic Church. In wor- 
ship, it gives little scope for preaching 
and so ignores what is so important 
among the Protestant sects. In one 
word, the Orthodox Church in its gen- 
eral aspect is more than anything else 
a society for worship.” 


What hope is there that the schism, 
now so many centuries old, may soon 
be healed? Such a reunion of the Ortho- 
dox Christians with the Holy See would 
bring untold blessings to them and to 
us. They would be joined to communion 
with the true Church of Christ. We 
would be united with those untold 
millions to fight the common enemies 
of Christianity. We would form a 
mighty world Church before which other 
sects would count almost as nothing. 
The union of the five great Patriarchs 
stretching across Europe would be the 
most glorious triumph of the City of 
God on earth. Of course the Orthodox 
Churches would have to accept the 
whole of the Catholic faith. There can 
be no doctrinal compromise on that 
score. But they would be asked only 
to return to the Church of their Fathers. 


Is there any hope? Unfortunately one 
cannot see any immediate prospect. 


Present world conditions are certainly 
not favorable to any concerted move- 
ment towards reunion. The vast major- 
ity of the Orthodox Christians are be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and communism 
is opposed to all religion. We may well 
conclude these articles on the Eastern 
Churches with the last words of Adrian 
Fortescue’s book (The Orthodox East- 
ern Church): “But for all of us, for the 
children of dead New Rome as well as 
for us who stand around the fisherman’s 
throne in the eternal Old Rome, there 
is a cause that does not die, there is 
a great City of God on earth whose foun- 
dations are laid too deep, whose towers 
are built too high, for any change to 
destroy her; and there are words that 
do not pass away: the branch that is 
cut away from the vine shall wither, 
and: on this rock I will build my 
Church.” 


Indulgenced prayer for the Reunion of 
the East and West: Let us pray. O Lord 
who hast united all nations in the con- 
fession of Thy name, we pray Thee for the 
Christian peoples of the East. Mindful 
of the eminent place they have held in Thy 
Church we beg of Thee to inspire them to 
occupy it again, so as to form with us one 
single fold under the guidance of one and 
the same Shepherd. Grant that they, to- 
gether with ourselves, may be penetrated 
with the teaching of those holy doctors of 
theirs who are also our Fathers in the 
faith. Grant us that the spirit of peace and 
charity which is the mark of Thy presence 
among the faithful, may hasten the day in 
which their prayers may be united with 
ours, so that every people and every 
tongue may acknowledge and glorify Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son. Amen. 

(500 days indulgence. S. Poen. Apos. 
May 22, 1937). 
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Happenings in Rome 


C. D. McEnniry 


“CATHOLIC ACTION.” Two simple 
words. But, as is our wont, we had 
taken these two simple words and given 
them a hundred bizarre, incongruous 
meanings. The Pope knew this, and he 
was concerned. There was danger of de- 
naturalizing something highly import- 
ant for the salvation of souls. So deeply 
concerned was he that he gave a public 
address to tell us precisely what Cath- 
olic Action means. He said Catholic 
Action means (can you imagine!) .. . 
means, Catholic Action! ! ! 

You join, for example, he says, a 
Catholic organization. You pay your 
dues (at least most of the time). You 
subscribe for the official publication 
(though you may not read it). You at- 
tend some of the meetings. You take 
part in the rally and shout “Amen. Al- 
leluia,” to what a few active members 
of the organization have been doing. 
You are, he says, decidedly not engaged 
in Catholic Action..It may be Catholic 
Repose, but it is not Catholic Action. 

“Catholic,” he says, is that Church 
which the Son of God founded for our 
salvation and which the Son of God put 
under the rule of the Apostles and 
their successors, the Bishops. Therefore 
Action, to be Catholic, is to be per- 
formed by a Catholic under the rule of 
the Bishop. 

The standard definition of “Catholic 
Action” has been “the participation of 
the laity in the apostolate of the Hier- 
archy.” I suppose they used all those 
big words to make it hard. What do 
we mean by the Hierarchy? We mean 
those men whom the Son of God com- 
manded to rule His Church—the 


Apostles, and their successors, the Bish- 
ops. (The head of all the Bishops is the 
successor of the head of the Apostles.) 
What do we mean by apostolate? We 
mean the job the Son of God gave to 
the Apostles, and to their successors, 
the Bishops, that is, to teach all 
men His truth, to incorporate them 
into His Church by baptism, to keep 
them there by instruction, supervision, 
guidance, and, above all, by sermons 
and the sacraments. When the layman 
helps the Bishop to do that he is en- 
gaged in Catholic Action. It is the 
Bishop’s job. Such a big job that the 
Bishop cannot do it by himself. The 
layman puts himself at the disposition 
of the Bishop to help wherever he can. 

Many such laymen get together. One 
of them acts as the head. They do not 
wish that headache on the parish priest. 
He has enough to do already. The 
priest attends the meetings, not as an 
officer of the organization, but as ar 
officially appointed ecclesiastical coun- 
sellor—he is often called the ecclesias- 
tical assistant. 

Catholic Action, says the Pope, dif- 
fers from other Catholic societies be- 
cause it is directly under the direction 
of the Bishop or his delegate: That is, 
the Bishop tells them where and how he 
needs help. They meet under their own 
president and plan to help him. 

It is a big mistake, says the Pope, to 
imagine that Catholic Action is some- 
thing new in the Church of God. It 
has existed from the beginning. The 
Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, could 
not have done their job without the 
generous help of laymen any more than 
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their present successors in Romé or San 
Francisco. The only thing new about 
Catholic Action is the way it is organ- 
ized to meet the needs of the day. 


Catholic Action is organized in the 
parish. The energy generated in the 
parish is fundamental and indispensible. 
But in the rapidly growing complexity, 
both technical and mental, of modern 
life, Catholic Action may often be ur- 
gently needed in wider and _ higher 
spheres. It is, however, and always re- 
mains the apostolate of the laity in 
submission to the Bishops or their dele- 
gates. 


The work of Catholic Action extends 
as far as the work of the Catholic 
Church. The efforts of the Church to 
save people will be hampered if they 
are sunk in economic and social misery. 
The Church has at all times endeavored 
to raise economic and social standards 
to reasonable heights. But, says the 
Pope, she has tried to do this princip- 
ally by converting men to God so that 
they will keep the law of God and 
practice justice and charity towards 
one another, convinced as she is that 
this is the most effective way of bring- 
ing relief to the needy. And therefore 
it is principally in this—in inducing 
men to keep the law of God—that 
Catholic Action will help the Bishops. 

A_ well-established and thoroughly 
disciplined Catholic Action organization 
does not hinder, but rather helps, indi- 
vidual members to use initiative and 
inventiveness in carrying on Catholic 
Action work, in collaboration with other 
members, in the same place, in the same 
profession, in the same circle. Each one 
holds himself in readiness to cooperate 
whole-heartedly with any worthy Cath- 
olic acitvity or campaign. And other 
organizations will stir with new life 
from the enthusiasm and devotedness 
with which he will, at need, aid them 
in attaining their own particular end. 


In a word, says the Pope, there is no 
Catholic Action in the mentality of the 
member who is nothing but a dead 
spoke in a giant wheel incapable of 
movement until the axle begins to turn, 
nor, by the same token, in the mental- 
ity of the heads of the organization 
who do nothing but turn on and off the 
current like the operator in a power- 
house. Above all each individual should 
know how to win the esteem and the 
friendliness of those around him so that 
they will be ready to listen to his sug- 
gestions, his counsels, his insistence, 
whenever it is urgent to begin some 
Catholic activity. 

It is hardly necessary for me to re- 
mind you, the Pope continues, that 
Catholic Action is not to join up with 
any political party. Mcn who are mem- 
bers of the organization of Catholic 
Action may well take part in politics. 
That is their right—and sometimes their 
duty—as Christians and citizens. But 
Italian Catholic Action as such must 
never become a political party. 

Every Catholic society is naturally 
subject to the Bishop in what pertains 
to religion, but Catholic Action is more 
directly and completely so. That fact 
does not, however, constitute Catholic 
Action a sort of over-lord to coordinate 
and direct other Catholic associations, 
each of which has its own specific end. 
It is rather a meeting ground where 
all other societies, as well as individual 
members of other societies, can come 
and offer their services to the Bishops. 
The Catholic Church is divinely so es- 
tablished that the Bishops conduct the 
apostolate and the baptized and con- 
firmed cooperate. 


“From all we have said,’”’ summed up 
the Pope, “follows a conclusion which 
we can put in the form of a paternal 
admonition, not for any particular coun- 
try, but for Catholic Action in every 
country and throughout all time. It is 
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this: its construction should be adapted 
to the various regions and to the varying 
circumstances of each particular place, 
but in one point it must be everywhere 
the same: that is, in loyalty to the 
Church (sentire cum Ecclesia), in obedi- 
ence to the Bishops whom the Holy 
Ghost has set up to rule the Church 
of God, and in filial submission to the 
Supreme Pastor to whose solicitude 
Christ has confided his Church. But 
how, my dear sons and daughters, 
could you ever be otherwise, you who 
are practically one with the Pope!” 

This discourse was addressed, in the 
Sala di Benedizioni (the Blessing Hall) 
to a group of men and women who direct 
or promote Catholic Action in Italy— 
doctors, lawyers, professors, civil of- 
ficials, as well as representatives of 
every other walk in life—it was as fine 
a body of Catholic laity as ever as- 
sembled in the Vatican. . . 


The Catholic Church, in one more 
great nation, has come of age. The Ec- 
clesiastical Hierarchy has just been es- 
tablished in the “Union of South Af- 
rica.” It is no longer a “Foreign Mis- 
sion.” The Bishops are residential Bish- 
ops. The cities where they reside are 
episcopal cities, Bishops’ Sees. The 
Bishops met in Capetown to celebrate 
the event. The Pope spoke to them in 
English. Referring to a letter St. Peter 
wrote in his own day to the far-away 
churches in Pontus, etc., he said: “(How 
the great soul of that Prince of the 
Apostles must have thrilled with conso- 
lation and a just pride as he contem- 
plated the rapid spread of the Gospel 
of his divine and loved Master! Did 
his thoughts go back to those peaceful 
days of Capharnaum when Jesus said: 
Henceforth thou shalt be a fisher of 
men?. . . Time and again that joy, ex- 
perienced by the first Vicar of Christ, 


has found echo in the hearts of his suc- 
cessors in Rome: when Patrick brought 
Ireland into the fold of the divine Shep- 
herd, when Augustine brought England, 
Boniface, Germany, Cyril and Metho- 
dius, the nation of the Slavs. And the 
sheer joy that penetrates our own soul 
today is not unlike theirs as we ad- 
dress you, Venerable Brothers and be- 
loved children, gathered to celebrate the 
erection of the Hierarchy in the Union 
of South Africa. . . Today the Church 
in the Union of South Africa has come 
of age. Its growth has been steady, 
solid and secure. Schools are flourishing; 
you have your Catholic press and semi- 
nary; there are hospitals and orphan- 
ages for the suffering and needy mem- 
bers of the Body of Christ. All praise 
to the intrepid missionaries, whose cour- 
age and determination, despite formid- 
able obstacles and repeated rebuffs, 
have written a glorious page in the 
annals of South Africa. We cannot re- 
frain from mentioning, with a special 
sense of regard and gratitude, the Sis- 
ters, native and foreign, who have been 
of such incalculable assistance to the 
clergy in spiritual and corporal works 
of mercy. . . We are sure that no one 
will realize more clearly and more em- 
phatically (than the Bishops) that, if 
the Church in South Africa is to meet 
the challenge of the future successfully, 
there must be a marked increase in the 
number of native clergy. That means 
that the native Catholic home must be 
permeated with a strong faith, a high 
esteem for the priesthood, a conscious- 
ness of the exalted privilege and honor 
that come to any family when God calls 
one of its sons to the service of the 
altar. Parents, imbued with such a spirit, 
will not be wanting in generosity to 
give of their best to the Lord of the 
harvest, whose loving Heart grieves for 
lack of helpers to gather it in.” 
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Test of Character (100) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Judging Others 


Hidden beneath the habit of gossip and unkind speech about others 
lies a basic fault that must be checked before there can be any hope of 
overcoming the vice of uncharitableness in words. It is the sin of judging 
others without full evidence, right reason or authority. 

Despite the Lord’s forthright command “Judge not,” some people slip-into 
the almost irresistible habit of passing judgment on their neighbor’s con- 
duct, motives and deserts. They do this despite the fact that no human being 
can possibly know enough about another human being to judge his soul with 
any degree of assurance. Only God can do that, and God doesn’t tell all 
that He knows about one human being to another. 

Consider some of the things that simply cannot be known about a person 
whom one is inclined to criticize and condemn: 

1. The actual condition of his mind cannot be known. He may be mentally 
sick, or may have been mentally irresponsible -at the time he did the things 
that seem so worthy of condemnation. 

2. The full educational and environmental background of the person can- 
not be known. On judgment day it may be seen that his parents or teachers 
were responsible, by neglect or wrong training, for the actions or traits 
that seem so blameworthy to his neighbors. 

3. The actual motives behind a certain action of another can never be 
known. Here especially gossipers are tempted to judge others. Very often 
they attribute motives to certain actions that would have been theirs in 
the same circumstances. But no two human beings are exactly alike, and 
therefore judgment of motives is a most dangerous and foolish practice. 
Most of us have, in actual experience, found to our shame that we have 
made bad mistakes in attempting to decide what the motives of others were. 

4. The exact degree of guilt incurred by a man for any sin can never 
be judged by his neighbors. This is God’s field of judgment and God’s alone. 

The best remedy for the habit of judging others is the practice of think- 
ing of one’s own guilt and demerits before God when tempted to judge 
the guilt of somebody else. Anyone who remembers his own past secret sins 
will always be grateful that others do not know them; and he will be gen- 
erous and kindly in any judgment he passes on others. 
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Portrait of Christ 


Christ and Judas 


The clue of the wasted ointment is here examined for the light it can 
shed on the character of Judas Iscariot and that of Jesus Christ. 


R. J. Miller 


WE HAVE been investigating various 
clues in the crime of the betrayal of 
Jesus Christ by Judas Iscariot, trying to 
establish the true motive or motives for 
the crime. The clue of the discarded 
purse and the clue of the broken halter; 
the clue of the missing treasurer, the 
clue of the quarrels, the clue of the kiss 
and the clue of the cynical question, 
have yielded their evidence (in a pre- 
vious Liguorian article) to show that 
there was more than mere avarice in 
the traitor’s deed of darkness. Ambition, 
pride, unbelief, contémpt for the pov- 
erty-stricken, unglamorous life of Christ 
were also present as motives for the 
crime. 

We now take up another clue supplied 
by the Gospel record, namely the clue 
of the wasted ointment. When St. Mary 
Magdalene poured precious ointment 
over the head and feet of Jesus at Beth- 
any a few days before his death, Judas 
gave vent to scandalized objections to 
“this waste”. Jesus, however, took the 
part of St. Mary Magdalene and gave 
a gentle and restrained reproof to Judas, 
speaking in mysterious terms of His 
own coming death and also of the spread 
of His Gospel throughout the whole 
world. As a result, says St. Matthew, 


Then one of the Twelve called Judas Isca- 
riot went to the chief priests and said to 
them: What do you offer me if I put Him 
into your hands? 


Such in brief are the facts in the 
clue of the wasted ointment. Interest- 
ingly enough, they are facts full of 


mystery themselves: mysterious actions, 
reactions, attitudes, remarks. So much 
so that the “clue of the wasted oint- 
ment” might be taken up as more than 
a clue and turned into the “case” of 
the wasted ointment. For the present, 
however, we shall keep to our purpose 
and examine it only as occupying its 
place in our general object of investi- 
gating the motives for the crime of Ju- 
das, so that thereby we may have more 
light on the personality and way of 
life of Jesus Christ. 

Our procedure will be to review care- 
fully the facts of the case (or the clue), 
and then to examine especially the strik- 
ing contrasts they present between St. 
Mary Magdalene and Judas, and be- 
tween Our Lord Himself and Judas. St. 
Mary Magdalene, we shall see (and 
here we have the core or heart of this 
clue), as she appeared at the scene of 
the anointing was not Judas Iscaroit’s 
kind of woman, and Jesus Christ was 
not his kind of man. 

The Evangelists Sts. Matthew, Mark, 
and John supply us with the facts in 
the case. 


six days before the Pasch 


says St. John 


Jesus came to Bethany, where Lazarus, 
whom He brought back to life, had died. 
And they made Him a supper there; 
Martha waited on table, and Lazarus was 
among those dining. 


The rest of the story can be pieced 
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together from the accounts of the three 
Evangelists as follows: 


Now Mary took an alabaster jar of pre- 
cious ointment, broke the jar, poured the 
ointment on His head, and anointed His 
feet with it; then she dried His feet with 
her hair. And the whole house was filled 
with the fragrance of the ointment. 


Our Lord calmly permitted this lavish 
and mysterious act of devotion, Not so 
Judas Iscariot. He became “indignant”: 


Then Judas Iscariot, the one who was 
going to betray Him, said: What is the 
idea of this waste? Why was not this 
ointment sold? It is worth several hundred 
pieces of silver, and the money could be 
used as alms for the poor. 


And here St. John puts in an aside 
of his own: 


Now the reason why he said this was not 
because he cared about the poor but be- 
cause he was a thief, and as he carried the 
purse, he used to take what went into it 
himself. 


Judas, however, was not the only one 
to object to the generous devotion of St. 
Mary Magdalene. The other Apostles 
took their cue from him (and it may be 
that here we have another indication 
that until the time of his treason Judas 
ranked as one of the leaders of the 
Twelve); in their turn they became “in- 
dignant” and took up the grumbling re- 
frain: 


What is the sense of wasting ointment this 
way? It is worth three hundred silver 
pieces; it ought to have been sold, and the 
money given to the poor as alms. 


The reader is tempted to wonder here 
if among the Apostles who followed the 


lead of Judas Iscariot and grumbled in 
this fashion there were also the Evange- 
lists St. Matthew and St. John who re- 
cord the incident, or St. Peter himself 
who related it to the Evangelist St. 
Mark. It may be, in fact, that the rea- 
son why St. John is so careful to say 
that Judas complained “because he was 
a thief” is an indirect kind of excuse for 
the other apostolic grumblers, who did 
so out of less unworthy motives. 

But they did not stop at mere grumb- 
ling. St. Mark says that they actively 
turned their indignation on St. Mary 
Magdalene: 


They scolded her angrily. 


How did they do so? The Evangelists 
do not give us their exact words, but it 
is not too difficult to deduce, especially 
from what Our Lord was to say a mo- 
ment later, the general line of their 
angry scolding. 

Judas led the way. 

“Here, stop that, you giddy fool,” 
(at the same time trying to wrest the 
alabaster jar from her hand). “Have 
you no common sense at all? Wasting 
precious ointment when the poor are 
starving. Give me that and get out of 
here.” 

And the other Apostles chiming in 
(only their complaints no doubt showed 
somewhat more respect and love for 
Christ than did the traitor): 

“Wasteful and extravagant. Don’t 
you know the Master’s teaching about 
alms to the poor? How dare you insult 
Him with this foolish exhibition?” 

Or still others: 

“Tt is easy to see what kind of woman 
you are. Have you no modesty, no rev- 
erence whatever for the Master? How 
dare you make so free with Him?” 

But then the voice of Jesus, masterful 
and calm, was heard above the angry 
outcries: 
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Leave her alone. What are you bothering 
her for? What she did to Me was a good 
thing. The poor you have always with 
you, and you can do good to them when- 
ever you want. But Me you do not have 
always. She did what she could: with her 
ointment she prepared My body for burial 
beforehand. And I assure you that where- 
ever in the world this Gospel will be 
preached, what she has done will be told 
to keep her memory alive. 


“The Lord always takes the part of 
this woman,’ marvels St. Thomas 
Aquinas commenting on this scene, and 
taking it, (as we do here) that “this 
woman” is the same St. Mary Magda- 
lene who had washed His feet with her 
tears in the house of Simon the Pharisee, 
and had sat listening to His words while 
her sister Martha “was busy about 
much serving.” 

And then, to complete our recon- 
struction of the scene with its sequel re- 
corded in the Gospel: 


One of the Twelve called Judas Iscariot 
went to the chief priests and said to them: 
What do you offer me if I put Him into 
your hands? 


As a matter of fact, however, Judas 
did not actually go off to the priests 
with his sacrilegious proposal for several 
days after the anointing; but there is 
an obvious connection of cause and ef- 
fect between the two events, and St. 
Matthew and St. Mark evidently wish 
to indicate the connection by placing 
the one right after the other in their 
Gospel record. 

So the scene of the anointing did have 
a definite bearing on the treason of 
Judas. It engendered or sharpened mo- 
tives in his heart that played an import- 
ant part in his crime. 

But what were these motives? St. 
John gives us one, in his reference to 


the fact that Judas “was a thief”; but 
the contrasts in the scene between Judas 
and Magdalene and Judas and Christ 
suggest still others. 

Moreover, St. John does not say (to 
be perfectly accurate) that Judas’s be- 
ing a thief was the reason why he be- 
trayed his Lord; rather, it was the rea- 
son why he used to embezzle the com- 
mon funds, and why he was resentful 
over the “wasted” ointment of St. Mary 
Magdalene. 

Even his proposal to the priests: 
“What do you offer me if I put Him 
into your hands?” implies other motives 
besides avarice. It could also be the 
language of spite, offended pride and 
ambition, even hatred. 

But let us take up our examination 
of the important contrasts in the clue of 
the wasted ointment, and see what de- 
ductions we can draw from them. 

St. Mary Magdalene’s behaviour is 
unmistakably that of a person who is 
whole-souled, ardent, demonstrative; 
self-forgetful; supremely generous, nev- 
er counting the costs; with a living 
faith and love for Christ as the only 
one who matters. 

Judas Iscariot stands opposed to such 
a personality at every point. He is a 
man with a keen eye for his own advan- 
tage; he knows how to look out for num- 
ber one. He knows the price of every- 
thing, but the value of nothing. He is 
devoid of enthusiasm himself, and irri- 
tated by it in others; narrowly carping 
and critical, harsh and unfeeling to- 
wards those he dislikes; with so little 
faith or love for Christ that he considers 
a personal service shown to Him noth- 
ing but a total loss. 

The scene of the contrast is worthy 
of the brush or the pen of a master. 
St. Mary Magdalene, beautiful still, but 
now heedless ef the impression she 
makes on the crowd; rushing impetu- 
ously in upon the banquet, interrupting 
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the festivities and creating a scene with 
her act of devotion for one she reveres 
and humbly, ardently loves. In contrast 
the reserved and corpulent figure of the 
business manager, his features express- 
ing sour disapproval; muttering his 
growling criticism, growing angry, even 
trying to prevent the act of loving hom- 
age being shown to Jesus Christ. 

What a picture of contrasts. The 
Magdalene, the traitor, the Christ; con- 
verted sinner, perverted apostle; gener- 
osity and avarice; devotion and disgust, 
belief and unbelief, love and contemptu- 
ous hostility for the person of Jesus 
Christ. 

And, one may ask, how or on what 
basis has it ever come to be suggested 
in romantic fiction that there was a love 
affair between Judas and the Magda- 
lene? They had absolutely nothing in 
common; and in this one authentic ac- 
count in the Gospel of an encounter be- 
tween them, it is unmistakably plain 
that she was everything he was not, and 
her presence and behaviour aroused in 
him nothing but active dislike. 

So much for the first contrast. It 
shows plainly enough that St. Mary 
Magdalene was not Judas’s kind of wo- 


man. Where she was whole-souled, self- 
forgetful, ardent, he was cold and calcu- 
lating, self-centered, a stranger to en- 
thusiasm and unselfish devotion. Or to 
put it in terms of virtues and vices in 
their more conventional form, where she 
was a woman of faith, generosity, hu- 
mility, love for Christ, what he lived by 
was unbelief, avarice, pride, contempt 
for Christ. 

And as to the light supplied by this 
contrast on the motives for Judas’s be- 
trayal of his Master, it is plain that 
there was more than mere avarice be- 
hind the crime. The other vices which 
he revealed in his first contrast in the 
clue of the wasted ointment must also 
have played their part, and perhaps a 
more important part than the one of 
avarice. 

In a later article we shall take up the 
second contrast in this clue, namely be- 
tween Judas and Our Lord Himself, to 
see what further light it will supply 
and then, please God, we shall examine 
the other clues in this case of Judas 
Iscariot,—the clue of the bungled op- 
portunities, the clue of the unwilling 
king, the clue of the ghost upon the 
lake, and the clue of the several devils. 


Vernacular 


An African missionary writing to the Medical Mission News sends the 
following version of the Hail Mary, in which the prayer is adjusted to the 
particular pidgin-English dialect of the people for whom he works: 


Hail Maria! 


you get plenty gratia. 


God be with you. 


You big pass all woman 


and bless be with 


your pickin, Jesus. 


Holy Maria, Mother for God 
Beg God for we bad people 


Just now and the time we go die. 


Amen. 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS 


E. A. Mangan 


Does the Bible Forbid Images? 

Problem: Are not the use and the veneration of images, as practiced 
in the Catholic Church, directly contrary to the teachings of the Bible? 

Solution: The use of images as idols and the veneration and adoration 
of these idols as gods are certainly forbidden by the Bible. They are 
forbidden by the first commandment and also by the eternal natural law. 

The real question is this: Does the Bible forbid the making and use 
of images absolutely? In answer to this question the following evidence 
is submitted: 

The text of Exodus, 20/3-5, where the full reading of the first com- 
mandment as given by Moses is as follows: “I am the Lord thy God who 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. Thou 
shalt not have strange gods before me. Thou shalt not make to thyself 
any graven thing, nor the likéness of anything that is in heaven above or 
in the earth beneath; nor of those things that are in the waters under 
the earth. Thou shalt not adore them nor serve them.” Do the words in 
this law forbid making and using images absolutely or only the use of them 
as strange gods? Certainly the answer must be found in the conduct of 
the people all through the history of the Jewish nation. 

Throughout that history images of different kinds are made, with the 
full approval of high-priests, leaders and prophets, while at the same time 
high-priests, leaders and prophets are constantly campaigning against the 
adoring of idols. There was the brazen serpent set up at God’s com- 
mand as recorded in Numbers, 21/9. God commanded, through Moses, 
the making of the images of the cherubim above the Ark of the Covenant. 
There are many other cases of certain images being approved, among them 
the “ephod” spoken of in Judges, 8/27, which seems to have been a human 
figure. 

In the Macchabean period (about 200-150 b. c.) the Jews in Palestine 
were stricter than at any other period. This was because of the wide- 
spread custom among the pagans and even the Romans of connecting all 
images with idolatry. During this same period the Jews everywhere else 
in the world made use of images in their homes, in sepulchres and grave- 
yards as is attested by archeologists. 

In the New Testament there is not a single text which either allows 
or prohibits the use and veneration of images. But the earliest Christian 
catacombs and graves witness to the fact that they had no scruple at all 
in regard to this practice. 

Thus the Bible attests in many ways to the natural inclination of man 
to make images of those whom he loves, as remembrances and as tokens of 
honor. Nowhere does it reprobate this practice. 
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Prods to Perfection 


Anecdotes and quotations from real life, designed to inspire prac- 
tices that should be second nature to the Christian. 


]. P. Schaefer 


POETS, dramatists, artists, theologians 
have all attempted, each in their own 
fashion, to depict the beauty and sub- 
limity of something which is beyond the 
scope of human words and phrases. It 
is your and my eternal destiny, heaven. 
In an effort to inspire us with deeper 
faith, to make our efforts to attain it 
stronger, even the Saints could depict 
heaven in only a feeble manner. St. Paul 
had received a vision of heaven, yet 
when writing of it, he was practically 
speechless, describing it in only a nega- 
tive manner: “Eye has not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor has it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive what God has pre- 
pared for them that love Him.” Yet 
these very human limitations of lan- 
guage, imagination and intellect should 
be an added inspiration to the exercise 
of our faith. For it is only by faith 
that we can come to realize the tre- 
mendous reality that is in store for us. 
We can never meditate upon it suf- 
ficiently, never exercise our faith pro- 
foundly enough. For only a few short 
years of keeping this sublime goal be- 
fore our eyes, of acting according to the 
dictates of our faith, we shall possess an 
eternity of happiness beyond our wildest 
dreams. It is with a view to inspiring 
you to think more often of your heaven, 
of impressing upon you the importance 
of an ever-stronger faith that we here 
print this group of anecdotes and in- 
cidents, and ask that you pause for a 
few moments to meditate upon your 
wonderful destiny—an eternity of 
heaven. May your meditation increase 
your faith and lead to a more serious 


effort to live according to it. 
e 


Zeuxis, the famous painter, was once 
asked why he devoted so much time to 
his pictures. His response was inspiring. 
“Because I am working for eternity.” 

e 


A priest was once sent to the Island 
of Molokai to preach a retreat for the 
Sisters who nurse the lepers. While vis- 
iting the poor lepers one day, he met a 
young girl, about twelve or thirteen 
years of age, whose frail body was badly 
ravaged by the dread disease. He spoke 
a few words of consolation and encour- 
agement, but was surprised and edified 
to find that it was he and not the little 
girl who had need of a lesson and in- 
spiration. “Yes, Father,” the girl re- 
plied, “I know that I am going to die 
soon, but I am sure that there will not 
be any leprosy in heaven.” 

e 


A wealthy and powerful ruler, who 
because of his many troubles, had be- 
come nervous and unhappy, once sought 
out a hermit famed for his wisdom and 
piety. Entering the hermit’s cave, which 
bordered on the wilderness, the king 
spoke: “Holy man, I came to learn how 
to be happy.” The old man made no 
reply, but beckoned the king to follow 
him over a path which led to a large 
rock on the crest of a hill. On the top 
of the crest an eagle had built its nest. 
Then the wise man spoke: “O King, 
why has the eagle built her nest yon- 
der?” “Doubtless that it may be out of 
danger.” “Imitate that bird, O King,” 
exclaimed the hermit, “build thy home 
in heaven and thou shalt find peace 
and happiness even here.” 

® 


It was in 1865. Cardinal Wiseman, 
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Archbishop of Westminster, was spend- 
ing his last few hours on earth. The 
doctors informed him that they had 
come to the end of their human skill. 
When the doctors had left the room a 
nursing sister entered. With a smile il- 
luminating his face, the Cardinal asked: 
“Sister, did you hear what the doctors 
said?” “No,” she replied, “but I can 
imagine.” “They said that I am going 
home.” 
e 

It is one of the many and favorite 
stories told of St. Therese, the Little 
Flower, that one day she was absorbed 
while looking steadily up into the sky, 
seemingly wrapped in deep thought. 
When a companion disturbed her to ask: 
“What are you thinking of, Therese?” 
she replied: “I was thinking that if the 
wrong side of heaven can be so beauti- 
ful, what must be the right side.” 

e 


One day there came to Philip of Ma- 
cedonia a man called Demades, who was 
one of the magistrates of the city of 
Athens. “I have often heard of your 
good city,” said the king, “and I have 
been told that it is exceedingly beauti- 
ful.” “My Lord,” replied Demades, 
“you have heard the truth. But no one 
can describe the greatness and beauty 
of our city except one who has seen it, 
and even his words could never convey 
to your mind what it really is.” Philip 
urged him to give him a description of 
it, and Demades gave an account of its 
rise and progress and of the greatness 
it had reached. He spoke of the wealth 
of its inhabitants, and the beauty of 
its buildings, the renown it had attained 
for its learning and how people from all 
parts of the world went thither to visit 
it. The king listened in silence to the 
account of Demades. When he had fin- 
ished, he said: “That city must be 
mine, cost what it may!” 

‘@ 


Leverrier, the great astronomer, who 
discovered the planet Neptune, was one 
day congratulated by his friend, Mon- 
signor de Contances: “Dear Master, you 
are now carried to the stars.” Leverrier 
responded: “I expect, Monsignor, to 
ascend still higher; I hope to go to 
heaven.” 


Yes, there is a great future in store 
for you, a future which could be planned 
by God alone. For it shall consist not 
merely of a few years of passing, fleet- 
ing happiness, of mingled success, tri- 
umph and failure, but the eternal dura- 
tion of a vision, the vision of God Him- 
self. And in that vision your mind and 
will shall find all that they have ever, 
or can ever possibly desire. And when 
this world shall have passed away, your 
God will add even more to your delight. 
He shall reunite your body, your com- 
panion here on earth, to your soul, to 
participate in the unspeakable delights 
of this unearthly vision. This is, indeed, 
something worth meditating upon, some- 
thing upon which your faith must shine 
ever more brightly, to attain which 
your hope must never cease to inspire 
you to greater efforts. Should there be 
any habit, any fear, any obstacle what- 
soever in your life, which would prevent 
you from attaining it, rid yourself of 
it immediately. For should you fail to 
reach this goal of your earthly life, 
your eternal heaven, this shall be your 
greatest torment throughout an eternity 
of hell—that through your own fault 
you are eternally deprived of a vision, 
a vision of glory and happiness which 
you-sacrificed to a fleeting, momentary 
pleasure. With these thoughts in mind, 
we now invite you to reread the preced- 
ing stories and to seriously apply them 
to your own life. The thoughts to which 
they lead can reform your life, make 
heaven more sure for you. 
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From Vatican City has come the an- 
nouncement of the “score” on marriage 
cases that were handled by the Roman 
Rota during the year 1950. The Roman 
Rota is the highest and the last court of 
appeal in the Catholic Church for judicially 
deciding questions of the validity or non- 
validity of marriages that have been 
brought under dispute by one of the per- 
sons involved. Before a case will be taken 
up by the Roman Rota, it must have been 
judicially considered by lesser courts in 
the Catholic Church. First, usually, it must 
have been submitted to the matrimonial 
court of the local diocese in which the 
persons reside. If the solution there is not 
such as to eliminate all doubt, the case may 
be appealed to another diocesan court, or- 
dinarily the one that has been officially 
named as the first diocese’s court of appeal. 
If the decision rendered in the court of ap- 
peal still leaves room for argument, it 
may be appealed to the Roman Rota, which 
in ecclesiastical affairs is the equivalent of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Thus people who feel that they have some 
ground for seeking a declaration of nullity 
on a marriage they contracted, cannot go 
directly to the Roman Rota. They must 
first have their case tried in the diocesan 
courts. If they are dissatisfied with the de- 
cision there, they must obtain the services 
of an ecclesiastical lawyer or approved doc- 
tor of Canon Law to present it for them 
to the Roman Rota. Unless new evidence 
never before considered is later brought to 
light, the case is finished once and for all 
when the Rota hands down a decision. 

° 

The 1950 decisions of the Roman Rota 
provide an answer to two foolish charges 
that are often made against the Catholic 


Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


Church. The first is that, if only one knows 
his way around in church circles, and has 
influence enough to bring his case to the 
Roman Rota, he can very easily obtain a 
declaration of nullity for almost any kind 
of marriage. The figures completely ex- 
plode this myth. During the year 1950, 
the Roman Rota handled 149 cases of dis- 
puted marriages. In all these 149 cases the 
request was made that a certain marriage 
be declared null and void, in order that the 
person or persons involved might be free 
to marry again. In 110 of the 149 cases the 
Rota decided in favor of the disputed mar- 
riage, i.e., officially declared that the mar- 
riage was a valid one because there were 
not sufficient grounds or evidence for de- 
claring it invalid. Thus in only 39 cases was 
evidence brought to prove that some defect 
was present at the time the marriage was 
contracted to render it null and void. With- 
out the necessity of studying the cases in 
detail, one can surely see from these figures 
that the Roman Rota is not an arbitrary 
council that can hand out declarations of 
nullity at will, or for any consideration. 
On the contrary, it is a judicial body that 
decides cases only according to the facts 
and the evidence. Just as in all Catholic 
ecclesiastical courts, it works on the pre- 
sumption that marriages are valid unless 
solid and proven evidence to the contrary 
is presented. In 110 cases no such evidence 
was forthcoming. 
e 

The second foolish charge often made 
against the Church is that, in marriage 
disputes, “money talks,” ic., if one can 
offer enough to the judges, they will be 
induced to hand down the kind of decision 
that one desires. Of the 149 cases decided 
during 1950, 49, or just about one-third, 
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were handled from start to finish without 
cost to the petitioner. This means that no 
fees, charges, or offerings were asked or 
accepted in these 49 cases because the 
people represented in them were poor, or 
declared themselves to be poor. Of the 49 
cases handled for the poor, 17 were granted 
declarations of nullity, while in 32 the 
court decided that their disputed marriage 
was a valid one. Thus there were exactly 
100 cases taken by the Rota in which all 
the fees were paid. But of these 100 cases 
only 22 were granted declarations of null- 
ity. Certainly if money had anything to 
say about the decisions of the Roman Rota, 
these figures would read far differently. The 
fact is that fees, offerings, gifts, etc., in 
no way influence the judges. 
° 

No scandal should be taken from the 
fact that the payment of fees for the 
judicial handling of marriage cases, both in 
the lower and higher courts, is expected 
from those who are able to pay. All the 
judges of the Roman Rota, for example, 
are doctors of both Canon and Civil Law, 
who have spent the great part of their lives 
studying and training themselves for the 
important work they do. They are pro- 
fessional men in the highest sense of the 
word. Moreover each one has one or more 
assistamts, called “auditors,’ themselves 
learned men who help them to study the 
various cases brought before them. Then 
there are ecclesiastical lawyers, secretaries, 
stenographers, etc., all of whose services are 
needed in court proceedings. It is clear that 
they are entitled to honoraria for the time 
and labor they put in on the cases pre- 
sented to them. Instead of scandal being 


Sermon for 


taken from the fact that fees are expected 
from those who can pay, great edification 
should be drawn from the fact that so many 
cases—one-third in 1950—are handled with- 
out any charge at all. There is no evidence 
in that fact of discrimination in favor of 
the rich and against the poor. 
e 

The pattern that appears in the 1950 
record is also apparent in a study of the 
Roman Rota decisions over a number of 
years. In the period from 1936 to 1950, 
the Roman Rota has heard 1314 matri- 
monial cases. In 796 of these the petition 
for a declaration of nullity was rejected. 
The number of cases accepted and judged 
free of charge to the petitioners during 
that period was 547, and in 244 of these 
declarations of nullity were handed down. 
It should be remembered that the Roman 
Rota considers not only marriage cases, 
but also other disputes handed over to 
it for judgment by the Holy Father or 
by other Congregations in Rome. If the 
figures given above are not sufficient to 
convince anyone that it is an absolutely 
objective and unimpeachable tribunal, it 
is only necessary that such a person read 
(if he can read Latin) the published official 
proceedings of many of the cases that 
have been tried. There it will be seen 
how thorough are the investigations, how 
strict is the adherence to principle, and how 
absolutely based on the evidence are all 
the decisions handed down. The records 
of the Roman Rota are full proof of the 
fact that the Catholic Church never com- 
promises on the sanctity and indissolubility 
that Christ attached to the sacramental in- 
stitution of marriage. 


an Occasion 


From an ancient catalogue comes the following curious title of a pamphlet 


published in the year 1703: 


“The Deformity of Sin cured, a Sermon preached at St. Michael’s, Crooked 
Lane, before the Prince of Orange, by the Rev. James Crookshank. Sold by 
Mat Dowton at the Crooked Billet near Cripplegate, on the text: Every 


crooked Path shall be made straight.” 


As a footnote it might be added that the Prince of Orange was crippled. 
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Basis of Trust 

Fr. Plus relates the story of a wife 
whose husband was tempted to despair, 
and for that reason had become a great 
trial to his family. She had tried in 
every way to comfort him, but finally 
had recourse to this strategy. 

She herself assumed an air of great 
depression, and sat in a chair refusing 
to work or to eat. 

“What is wrong with you?” asked her 
husband. 

“Oh, I had a terrible dream last 
night, which robbed me of all courage. 
I dreamed that God was dead, and that 
the angels in tears were assisting at His 
burial.” 

“And you believe in such dreams?” 
asked her husband. “Can God die?” 

“What is that you say?” cried out 
the wife. “God lives always.” 

“Yes, of course. Then how can you 
be influenced by such childish dreams?” 

“Well,” said the wife, “if God lives 
always, why don’t you have more con- 
fidence in Him?” 


Family Ceremony 

In the home of Arthur Preuss, cele- 
brated Catholic journalist of St. Louis, 
Missouri, a beautiful little ceremony 
was carried out each evening. 

When it was time for the children 
to retire, one of them would light a 
candle on the altar that had been erect- 
ed in the living room. Then together 
the entire family would recite a night 
prayer that had been compiled by the 
father from various prayers of the Eng- 
lish martyrs. 

After the prayer, the youngest child 
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would extinguish the candle. Then the 
father would stand at the door of the 
room, and as each child passed him, 
he would put both his hands on its head 
and trace the sign of the cross on its 
forehead. 


And Then? 

The saints have strange powers that 
are not granted to the doctors and the 
philosophers and the rich people of the 
world. A simple question on the lips of 
a saint is sometimes enough to work a 
miracle. 

A Catholic young man of worldly 
tendencies was talking: to St. Philip 
Neri. He was telling the saint of his 
plans for the future. He would go to 
the university and acquire a fine educa- 
tion. St. Phillip said: “And then?” Well, 
after his graduation, he would set him- 
self up in business and make a million 
dollars. Again from the saint: “And 
then?” Then he would find for himself 
a beautiful girl and marry her. Once 
more the saint asked: “And then?” And 
so it went. The “And then” of St. 
Philip became like an examination of 
conscience. When the youth had out- 
lined his life right up to the very end 
and realized that all his schemes cen- 
tered around worldly ambitions and as- 
pirations, the “And then” brought him 
to the conclusion that if affairs did not 
go well with him after he died, his 
worldly successes would mean absolute- 
ly nothing. 

The upshot of the “And then” was a 
religious vocation. The young man be- 
came a very zealous priest and many 
years later died the death of a saint. 
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The Right to Strike 

There are still many Americans who 
consider labor unions to be a great 
abuse solely because they maintain or 
use the right to strike. They are usually 
people who think that the economic sys- 
tem under which American business op- 
erates is so perfect that anyone who 
throws a “monkey-wrench” into the 
works (as by a strike) is a brigand and 
a racketeer. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
Catholic Church has been saying for 
some 60 years that modern capitalism 
is far from perfect, and that there are 
evils in it that must be combated con- 
tinuously. At the same time she has 
been insisting that the right to strike 
is an integral part of the right of work- 
ingmen to form unions. 

Clear expressions of these two points 
were given by the Australian hierarchy 
in a letter to their people published last 
year. That the letter did not apply only 
to the Australian situation is clear from 
the fact that authority for the state- 
ments made may be found in encyclicals 
addressed by the Popes to the whole 
world. 

Here are excerpts from the letter of 
the Australian bishops which challenge 
the unenlightened views held even by 
many Catholics: 

“Under modern conditions, the right 
to organize in trade unions and the right 
to strike, under defined conditions, are 
inseparable. 

“Tt would be futile to urge the for- 
mation of trade unions if the Church 
did not realize that this involves recog- 
nition of the right to strike, as a last 
resort, and when other measures of 
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achieving social justice have failed. 

“The Church recognizes the right of 
individuals to withhold their labor col- 
lectively because it regards the prevail- 
ing system of industrial capitalism as a 
diseased growth, born of man’s rebellion 
against Christian principles of social life, 
and bearing within itself the seeds of 
social anarchy and chaos. 

“The Church regards as futile the 
protests of those who proclaim their 
indignation on every occasion on which 
a union employs the strike weapon, but 
who nevertheless wish to perpetuate the 
very system which makes strikes inev- 
itable. With the rise of industrial cap- 
italism, the strike has been the only 
weapon which a propertyless proletariat 
has possessed against the injustices so 
often perpetrated by employers. . . 

“Nevertheless, even where the cause 
of the workers is just, the Church has 
maintained that the strike should not 
be used unless all other methods of set- 
tling a dispute have failed. 

“Four conditions of a just strike have 
been laid down commonly by the the- 
ologians: 1) The cause of a threatened 
strike must itself be just and rightful. 
2) There must be sufficient hope of suc- 
cess. 3) The benefit to be gained must 
not be out of proportion to the harm 
inflicted. 4) Before a strike is declared, 
every effort must first be made to settle 
the dispute peacefully through concilia- 
tion, arbitration, and other more peace- 
ful methods. 

“The strike is a weapon of industrial 
war, arising from an unjust and dis- 
ordered system of society. The rules 
which regulate it must therefore be care- 
fully observed.” 
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Doubts About Therese Neumann 

Quite a furore has been created by 
the publication, in England and the 
United States, of a book that not only 
casts doubt on the genuineness of the 
supernatural manifestations in the life 
of Therese Neumann, the Bavarian stig- 
matist, but practically scoffs at them 
as the effect of hysteria. | 

The book, entitled “The Case of 
Therese Neumann,” was written by 
Hilda C. Graef, a German by birth re- 
siding in England, who is said to be a 
specialist in the study of mysticism. 

She purports to prove that Therese’s 
childhood background was marked by 
hysteria; that her pastor, who has been 
in Konnersreuth for some thirty years, 
was gullible and unscientific in handling 
her case; that she herself is lacking in 
piety, mortification, humility, charity 
and recollection; that her stigmata and 
suffering and absolute fast can be ex- 
plained by natural means. 


To the many millions who have been 
thrilled by the story of Therese Neu- 
mann, including the many thousands of 
American soldiers and pilgrims who 
called on her, the book will come as 
something of a shock. But there is really 
no need for dismay. 

On the one hand, all Catholics are 
trained to keep their minds open in re- 
spect to the genuineness of any mystic, 
and the explanation of apparent super- 
natural prodigies. They are to weigh the 
evidence and the authorities in such 
matters for themselves. On the other 
hand, an examination into the sources 
and methods used by Miss Graef in her 
study leaves the case of Therese Neu- 
mann just about where it was before. 

Max Jordan, famed foreign corre- 
spondent for the N. C. W. C. News 
Service, points out, in reviewing Miss 
Graef’s book, that she apparently never 
even talked to Therese Neumann person- 
ally; at least she presents no first-hand 
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description of her, and offers no evi- 
dence of ever having conversed with her. 
This is quite amazing in one who takes 
it on herself to speak authoritatively 
about an internationally known figure. 

In the second place, her book is ob- 
viously based on a volume published 
some ten years ago by Dr. B. de Paray- 
Madeyski of Paris, who himself seems 
never to have visited Therese at Kon- 
nersreuth, but who took the position 
that she was not a genuine mystic. Miss 
Graef misinterprets the imprimatur that 
had been given to this book by the au- 
thor’s bishop as meaning the warm ap- 
proval of Church authorities on his 
thesis. Most Catholics know that an 
imprimatur merely means that a book 
contains nothing contrary to faith or 
morals; it does not indicate that the 
Church takes sides on a disputed matter 
that is discussed in the book. 

In the third place, points out Mr. 
Jordan, there are countless books about 
Therese Neumann by eminent church- 


men and authorities, all with an im- 


primatur, which take the view that her 
case cannot be explained except by su- 
pernatural intervention. These books 
answer every charge against Therese 
made by Miss Graef and the author she 
uses chiefly as a source. 

Thus the case stands about where it 
did before Miss Graef chose to write her 
opinions. Those interested should still 
retain an open mind, with due respect 
for the scholariness and sincerity of the 
eminent people who are on both sides 
of the debate. 


Caution to Drug-Store Owners 
Almost all the trade journals put 
out by drug manufacturers and jobbers 
carry full page advertisements for con- 
traceptives, and we mean items that can 
be used only as contraceptives. The 
competition between the different 
brands is apparently very keen. The 
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battle for sales in this field is as furious 
as that which is carried on among the 
various cigarette manufacturers. The 
promise of profit held out to dealers is 
a tremendous spur to avarice. 

Every Catholic owner of a drug-store 
or chain of drug-stores must know, how- 
ever, that so long as he stocks and sells 
contraceptives he is guilty of a continu- 
ing mortal sin and is incapable of mak- 
ing a good confession and unworthy to 
receive Holy Communion. 

There is no escape from this judg- 
ment in any of the following excuses 
that one Catholic druggist recently 
made to us over the counter of his store 
when we reminded him of it. 

“All druggists sell these things.” 

“The people demand them and will 
take their business elsewhere if I don’t 
supply the demand.” 

“T don’t keep them out ‘in the open, 
but when customers ask for them, I pro- 
duce them.” 

“Tt is no business of mine whether 
people commit sins. Nobody has to buy 
contraceptives. And if I don’t supply 
them, and make a little profit by so do- 
ing, some other druggist will.” 

Not one of these arguments, nor any 
other, saves a druggist from the mortal 
sin of dealing in contraceptives. If he 
goes to confession and communion with- 
out removing the contraceptives from 
his store, he commits two sacrileges. If 
he dies with contraceptives still on sale 
in his store, he dies in mortal sin. 

By the same token, Catholics who 
know that a certain druggist deals in 
contraceptives should give him none of 


their business, and should let him know 
the reason why. 


The No. 1 Killer 

Do you know that all the wars in the 
history of the United States have been 
responsible for only a few more than 
half the number of deaths that have re- 
sulted from traffic accidents since the 
invention of the automobile? War 
deaths, including the war in Korea, have 
totaled about 533,000. Deaths from 


. traffic accidents have numbered (up to 


June, 1951) over 971,000. 

We have protected our soldiers, who 
are sent into the direct line of enemy 
fire, better than we have protected our 
citizens at home. We have permitted 
the automobile to become a more lethal 
weapon than carbons, rifles, mortars, 
cannons and machine guns. We have 
made our enemies surrender, but we 
have not disarmed the thousands of 
drivers who kill and maim fellow-citi- 
zens every year. 

If you are a driver of a car, you are 
a potential killer. It won’t bring a vic- 
tim back to life to say, after you have 
had an accident, “I didn’t intend to do 
it.” If you don’t intend to kill, then 
obey the traffic laws, drive only when 
cold sober, take no foolish chances, 
make allowance for all the possible mis- 
takes and negligences of others. 

Decide now that you won’t add to 
the traffic toll of American highways— 
either by taking your own life or some- 
body else’s. 


Wide-Eyed Handicap 
According to the Montreal Star, men with extra wide faces have a tough 
time in England under the Socialist regime. They cannot secure free glasses, 
as a decree handed down by the Ministry of Health plainly states: 
“Eyes set wider than 2.8 inches apart are not accepted by the Ministry as 
probably not conforming with the specifications of the human race as laid 


down by one of its comments,” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 
VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS 


Aug. 5: St. Afra, The Penitent: 

From the history of St. Afra, penitent 
sinners may draw great encouragement. 
For the Lord communicated such forti- 
tude to her as to enable her to suffer the 
martyrdom of fire; He likewise granted 
her sufficient wisdom to confound her 
judges, who endeavored to pervert her 
by insidious arguments. 

St. Afra was a citizen of Augsburg in 
Bavaria. She was a pagan of very low 
moral standards, for she operated a 
house of prostitution. Her house and its 
inmates were used by her for the in- 
famous purpose of corrupting the youths 
of the city. But the triumph of divine 
grace appeared the more brilliant in 
bringing this most wretched creature 
from the very lowest abyss of infamy to 
the glory of martyrdom. 

It is believed that Afra was converted 
to the faith along with her mother and 
entire family by the holy Bishop, St. 
Narcissus. She seems to have had al- 
ways before her eyes the deformity of 
her crimes, and was tortured by the 
recollection of them. After she had em- 
braced the faith she endeavored to rid 
herself of the profits of her infamy by 
giving liberally to the poor. When some 
Christians, although they were in ex- 
treme poverty, refused to receive what 
had been the wages of sin, she would 
beg them to accept, and pray to God 
for the remission of her grievous of- 
fences. Thus did this holy penitent pre- 
pare herself for the glorious crown 
which she finally obtained. 

It was during the persecution of Dio- 
cletian that Afra was arrested and 
brought before a judge named Gaius. 
He entreated her: “Come now, sacrifice 
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to the gods; it is better to live than to 
die amid torments.” To this the Saint 
replied: “The sins which I committed 
before I knew the true God are suf- 
ficient; I cannot, therefore, do what you 
command. I will never do so, for it 
would be adding a new insult to my 
God.” 

Becoming sterner, the judge ordered 
her to repair to the temple. But she re- 
plied courageously: ‘““My temple is Jesus 
Christ, whom I have continually before 
my eyes and to whom I daily confess 
my sins. Since I am unworthy to offer 
Him any other sacrifice, I am anxious 
to sacrifice myself, in order that this 
body with which I have offended him 
may be purified by torments; this re- 
flection shall make me suffer most will- 
ingly.” ~ 

“Tf, then, you have nothing to expect 
of this God of the Christians, because of 
your wicked life,” argued Gaius, “you 
had better sacrifice to our gods.” Afra 
replied: “My Lord Jesus Christ has said 
that he descended from heaven to save 
sinners. We read in the Gospel that a 
sinful woman, having washed His feet 
with her tears, obtained from Him the 
forgiveness of all her offenses; and, 
moreover, that He never rejected sinful 
creatures nor publicans.” 

The judge was not even ashamed to 
advise her to return to her infamous 
practices, that she might gain the favor 
of her former gallants and enrich her- 
self. “I renounce that execrable gain,” 
replied the penitent saint, “‘and look up- 
on it with horror. That which I had, I 
have cast from me and given to the 
poor, imploring them to accept it; how 
then, can I consent to earn it again?” 
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Gaius then turned to ridicule in an 
effort to shake her resolve: ““How can a 
common prostitute be called a Chris- 
tian? Your Christ esteems you unworthy 
of Him; in vain you call Him your 
God: He will have nothing to do with 
you.” “True,” replied Afra, “I am un- 
worthy of this name; but my God, who 
chooses not persons according to their 
merits, but according to His own good- 
ness, has been pleased to accept me and 
make me a bearer of His name.” “And 
how, I ask, can you be so sure of this,” 
ridiculed Gauis. “I know,” the Saint 
stoutly confessed, “that God has not 
cast me off, since He has given me 
strength to confess His holy name. And 
I trust within me that I can thus obtain 
the pardon of all my sins.” 


Becoming impatient, Gaius now 
turned to threats. “If you will not sacri- 
fice, I will cause you to be stripped and 
whipped publicly, to your great shame.” 
“T am ashamed,” replied Afra, “only of 
my sins.” “And I,” exclaimed Gaius, 
“am ashamed of losing so much time 
in disputing with you. Sacrifice to the 
gods or I shall condemn you to death.” 
Again, however, his efforts were met 
only by a courageous resolve: “This,” 
replied Afra, “is what I desire, since I 
hope thus to find eternal repose. Let 
this, my body, which has been the in- 
strument of so many sins, undergo every 
torture; but let not my soul be contam- 
inated by sacrificing to the demons.” 


The judge then pronounced sentence 
upon her in the following words: “We 
ordain that Afra, a prostitute, who has 
declared herself to be a Christian and 
has refused to sacrifice to the gods, be 
burned alive.” The place selected for 
the execution of this terrible sentence 
was a little island in the river Lech. 
Having been conducted to this place 
and the executioners having tied her to 
the stake, the saint raised her eyes to 


heaven and prayed: “O Lord Jesus 
Christ, who didst come to call not the 
just, but sinners to repentance, and 
hast made known to us that upon what- 
soever day the sinner shall return to 
Thee by contrition, Thou wilt forgive 
all his offences; receive me now, a poor 
sinner who offers herself to suffer these 
torments for Thy love. By this fire 
which is about to burn my body, deliver 
my soul from everlasting flames.” 


When Afra had finished this prayer, 
fire was set to the pile and the saint was 
heard to exclaim: “I give Thee thanks, 
O Lord, Who, being innocent, didst of- 
fer Thyself a sacrifice for sinners, and 
being the Blessed of God didst vouch- 
safe to die for us ‘children of wrath.’ 
I give Thee thanks, and offer myself a 
sacrifice to Thee, Who with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, livest and reignest 
world without end, Amen.” At the con- 
clusion of this prayer, she expired. 


Her three servants, Eunomia, Digna 
and Eutropia were standing on the 
banks of the river witnessing her mar- 
tyrdom. As they had been partakers in 
her vice, they had also imitated her in 
her conversion, and had been baptized 
by the holy Bishop, St. Narcissus. 
Knowing that their mistress was now 
dead, they crossed over to the island, 
and when the news reached Hilaria, the 
saint’s mother, she also came, accom- 
panied by some priests. They took the 
saint’s body and carried it to the family 
burying place, two miles distant from 
Augsburg. When Gaius was informed of 
this, he sent a troop of soldiers with 
orders to arrest all who were at the 
burial, and should they refuse to sac- 
rifice, to shut them in the sepulchre and 
burn them there. This barbarous order 
was cruelly executed. Thus, in the year 
304, did all these holy women receive 
the crown of martyrdom. 
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C AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Rev. Edgar Schmiedler, O.S.B., 1892- 


Catholic Sociologist 


I. Life: 

Louis Mary Schmiedler was born in 
Kansas City, Kansas, on December 15th, 
1892, the son of John Baptist and Margaret 
Mueller Schmiedler, who were emmigrants 
from Luxembourg. His early education was 
received in the parochial schools of Kansas 
City. In his first year at St. Benedict’s High 
School he transferred to the seminary di- 
vision to prepare for the Benedictine priest- 
hood. Louis Mary became Frater Edgar, 
OS.B., in 1915 at the Abbey at Conception, 
Missouri. His superiors sent him to St. 
Vincent’s Abbey at Latrobe, Pa., for his 
course in Theology. After his ordination 
in 1919, Father Schmiedler taught Latin, 
Greek and Dogmatic Theology at Concep- 
tion. In 1921 the young priest spent some 
time in active parish work in the large 
rural parish at Seneca, Kansas. On his 
return to the school he was allowed to teach 
his favorite subject of sociology. His su- 
periors gave him two years leave of ab- 
sence to work for his Ph.D. at the Catholic 
University, and in 1927 he again returned 
to Conception as head of the new depart- 
ment of Sociology. At the request of Bishop 
Lillis, Father Schmiedler joined the Social 
Action Department of the N.C.W.C. in 
1931. He was placed in his favorite fields of 
rural and family life. Since 1936 Dr. 


Schmiedler has taught at the School of 
Social Sciences at the University. Under 
his guidance the Family Life section grew 
so rapidly that it was elevated to the status 
of a bureau in 1941. Father Schmiedler is 
one of the pioneers in Catholic rural and 
family life, and has done a great deal for 
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this work by his writings, the planned pro- 
grams of his office, and personal contacts. 
il. Writings: 

His mother helped determine the major 
interest of his life when she sent to her 
seminarian son the book by Father Charles 
Plater, S. J.. The Priest and Social Action. 
Since that time his study and writings have 
been in Socioliogy. His first published work 
was submitted to a Catholic periodical at 
the suggestion of one of his professors at 
the University. 

An Introductory Study of the Family and 
Readings on the Family were his first books 
and they helped to encourage Catholic Col- 
leges to offer courses on the family. Parent 
and Child, written with Sister Rosa Mc- 
Donough, is a basic text in parent educa- 
tion. Dr. Schmiedler wrote a large portion 
of the excellent Manifesto on Rural Life, 
published by the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, Twenty Five Years of Un- 
control is a masterly presentation of the 
history of the birth-control movement. 
Ill. The Book: 

Since Father Schmiedler’s great interest 
has been in the family, it is only proper 
that The Sacred Bond is the book featured. 
In this book, which is basically a commen- 
tary on the encyclical letter on Christian 
Marriage by Pope Pius XI, the author ex- 
plains the nature, purpose and sacramental- 
ity of marriage. Though the abuses against 
the holiness of marriage are considered, 
The Sacred Bond is a positive book with 
the emphasis on the holiness and happiness 
that are to be found in the vocation of 
marriage. 
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BOOK REVIEWS FOR AUGUST 


Three Catholic Novels 

The Magnificent MacDarney. By John 
D. Sheridan. 309 pp. New York: Pellegrini 
and Cudahy. $3.00. 

A Certain Widow. By Joseph Dever. 
312 pp. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 
$3.00. 

The Nine Days of Father Serra. By 
Isabelle Gibson Ziegler, 242 pp. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. $3.00. 

It is good to see that capable Catholic 
writers are turning to the novel. Too often 
even today, the novel is in the hands of the 
fourth rate hack writer who thinks that he 
has written a Catholic novel when he has 
peopled his pages with puppet-like senti- 
mental figures who wear their Catholicism 
as an external badge. These three novels 
are indications of a turn for the better in 
the choices made by publishers of Catholic 
books. Although the novels differ in time 
and locale, they agree in the presentation 
of a vital Catholicism that is a graceful part 
of the plot. 

The Nine Days of Father Serra is a 
dramatized version of nine critical days in 
the life of the early California missionary. 
The commandant had determined to leave 
his post in California and return to Mexico 
if the supply ship did not appear in nine 
days. Father Serra promised him that it 
would appear at the end of his novena. Each 
chapter describes a day in which Father 
Serra labored to convert the Indians while 
some of the Spaniards, by their vices, al- 
most undid his work. This is a very simple 
tale without any attempted psychological 
penetration into character. The Nine Days 
of Father Serra will furnish enjoyable read- 
ing for a few hours. 

The Magnificent MacDarney is the sec- 
ond novel to be written in recent years by 
the Irish author, John D. Sheridan. He has 
succecded in giving a good picture of Mac- 
Darney, the magnificent humbug and alco- 
holic who never quite loses the sympathy 
of the reader. MacDarney, a small time 


actor, was once billed in vaudeville as the 
Magnificent MacDarney, and he tried to 
live up to that billing all his life. The fact 
that he has no job, that he has physically 
mistreated his wife and financially imposed 
on her and the children, that he has grown 
shameless in his “loans” for a wee drop, 
that his clothes are a shambles, none of 
these facts has prevented him from living 
as the Magnificent MacDarney. The plot 
develops around the patience and prayers 
of MacDarney’s wife to pray him into 
heaven and her wish to be spared until 
after her Dan had gone. Mr. Sheridan has 
the old Irish knack of the story-teller in his 
blood. With a deft phrase he has the power 
to sum up a situation or a character. 

Our feeling at the close of the book is 
that of Nora MacDarney, who contem- 
plates the personalities of the future chil- 
dren who will be born of her marriage to 
honest, God-fearing Michael. “Just like 
Michael. If they were like Michael she 
would be proud of them... But not too 
much like Michael. The MacDarney strain 
must go on. If they were like Michael and 
her mother they would be right from the 
very start... . But there would be some- 
thing missing even then. She would like 
them to come in, at least once in a while, 
with the bottoms out of their trousers, and 
not put all their sixpences into little sav- 
ing boxes. So she asked for a dash of ar- 
rogance and recklessness, and self-conceit; 
a dash of dangerous things, well subor- 
dinated, like a dribble of strychnine in a 
doctor’s prescription; a tiny dash of the 
Magnificent MacDarney.” 

No Lasting Home, the first novel of 
Joseph Dever, caused him to be acclaimed 
by many as one of the most talented of the 
younger generation of Catholic novelists. 
His second novel, A Certain Widow, shows 
that this praise was not unfounded. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, the new book is 
better written and more interesting than 
the previous one. 
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The setting of A Certain Widow is again 
in the Irish-American background that the 
author knows so well. Catherine Ronayne is 
the widow of a crusading newspaper man 
who tries to carry on his work with the 
neighborhood paper and also to mold her 
two sons in the image of their dead father. 
The design on the jacket tells the story of 
the plot: a woman’s hand with two strings 
attached to two puppet sons, one in a cas- 
sock holding aloft the cross, the other in a 
business suit waving the American flag. 
Martin, the eldest son, is sent to the Har- 
vard Law school to prepare for a civic and 
political life; Francis is morally forced to 
enter the seminary as the necessary prelude 
to ecclesiastical dignities. Apparently her 
plans have succeeded. Martin has been led 
to give up the working class girl that he 
loves and has been elected a state represen- 
tative and a campaigner for the office of 
attorney-general. Francis is only a few years 
from ordination. But then her house of 
cards comes tumbling down. 

The story is well told. There is an abun- 
dance of local color to the picture of the 
new Boston of the post-war era that is still 
divided into two groups, the native Yank- 
ees and the immigrant Irish. The minor 
characters are well portrayed: Alice, the 
Polish girl who loves Martin, John Little, 
the dead end kid who finds adventure in 
making the loop of the Boston streets in 
borrowed cars, and Jim Hanlon, the ward 
boss. A Certain Widow is one of the best 
Catholic novels that have appeared in re- 
cent years and it is hoped that Mr. Devers 
will continue his work in the field of the 
Catholic novel. 

The Family Rosary Crusade 

The Ear of God. By Rev. Patrick J. Pey- 
ton, C.S.C. 226 pp. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday and Co. $2.75. 

One of the marvels of Catholic activity 


in recent years is the one man campaign of 
Father Peyton for the family rosary. Liter- 
ally, millions of people have been led to 
say the rosary daily by the zeal of this 
young priest. The Ear of God is Father 
Peyton’s own story of his work. 

The first few chapters are devoted to the 
analysis of the basic problem of our modern 
world, its rootlessness, or more properly its 
Godlessness. The remedy is the obvious 
one of a return to God, and the means is 
the rebuilding of family life by the family 
rosary. The most interesting part of the 
book is the section where the author de- 
scribes his cure from tuberculosis in the 
seminary through his devotion to the 
Mother of God and his determination to 
become a “peddler of her rosary.” His al- 
most naive efforts to enlist radio and movie 
personalities in his campaign have the ring 
of a fairy tale, and as in all fairy tales, 
his efforts were rewarded with success. It is 
astounding to learn of the non-Catholic 
copy-writers and actors who were eager to 
assist him in his work. For many months 
Father Peyton tried to have the rosary 
on the air, but always met with this re- 
joinder: “The rosary is not ‘good radio’ 
because it is too monotonous.” Finally, he 
was able to introduce his beautiful Family 
Theater on the air with plugs for prayers 
taking the place of the usual commercials. 
The last section of the book is filled with 
various prayers for all occasions. It pleases 
this Redemptorist reviewer to find St. Al- 
phonsus’s beautiful prayer before the Bless- 
ed Sacrament, and also the prayer to St. 
Gerard Majella, the patron of mothers, in 
the collection. 

The Ear of God will tell the whole story 
to any reader who is only vaguely familiar 
with the history of the family rosary and 
will furnish many worthwhile prayers for 
personal and family use. 


THE LiguoriAN will order any book from any publisher for its readers. 
Write to the Book Service Department for books you wish to own. 
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BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, published 


at the 


I. Suitable for general reading: 


II. 


War in Korea—Higgins 

Rain on the Wind—Macken 

The Mohawk Ladder—Gerson 

Insurrection—O’Flaherty 

Nothing’s Sacred on Sunday—Schur- 
macher 

Profile of Youth—Daly 

The Seventeenth Reader—Ivens 

Pacific Hopscotch—Sr. del Rey 

An Introduction to Shakespeare— 
Chute 

A Shrosphire Lad — Housman 

Joy Street — Keyes 

Kon-Tiki — Heyerdahl 

The Foundling — Spellman 

Music For God — Weiser 

Here We go Again — Partch 

Time for Tapioca — Stryker 

Salad Days — Partridge 

Gentian Hill— Goudge 

Suitable for adults only: 


A. Because of advanced content and style: 


Parole Chief — Dressler 

Peace Can Be Won — Hoffman 

A King’s Story — Windsor 

Bears in the Caviar — Thayer 
Ambrose Bierce — Fatout 

Circus Doctor — Henderson 

Willa Cather — Daiches 

They Lived the Faith — Neill 
Understanding History — Gottschalk 
Darkness at Noon — Koestler 

Trio — Maugham 

The Ugly Duchess — Feuchtwanger 
The Balance Wheel — Caldwell 
Round the Bend — Shute 

River of the Sun — Ullman 

The Far Side of Paradise — Mizener 
Rommel, The Desert Fox — Young 
A Few Buttons Missing — Fisher 
Mary Garden’s Story — Garden 
Heloise and Abelard — Gilson 
Beyond East and West —Wu 

Man and the State — Maritain 
Stepping Stones to Sanctity — Lovasik 


University of Scranton, 


III. 


IV. 
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Scranton, Pa. 

Watch Out for the Weather — Berke 

We Barrymores — Barrymore 

The Chain and the Link — Miller 

The Way of the Free — Osusky 

The Idea of Psychosomatic Medicine 
— Wachtel 

The Lost Langauge — Sr. Madeleva 

Johannes Kepler — Baumgardt 


. Because of immoral language or inci- 


dents: 
The Weight of the Cross— Bowen 
The Spur — Kennelly 
The Rose and the Flame — Lauritzen 
Walk on the Water — Leveridge 
We are not Alone — Hilton 
Morning Journey — Schulberg 
Washington Confidential — Lait 
Room for Mr. Roosevelt — Flack 
April Snow — Budd 
Each Man’s Son— MacLennan 
Proud New Flags — Mason 
The Caine Mutiny — Wouk 
Desperate Moment — Albrand 
Black Boy — Wright 
The Day of the Triffids— Wyndham 
Nigger Heaven — Van Vechten 
Little Caesar — Burnett 
Fire in the Water — Curry 
Permissible for discriminating adults: 
Return to Paradise — Michener 
Human Fertility — Cook 
The Age of Longing — Koestler 
His Eye is On the Sparrow — Waters 
The Family Kingdom — Taylor 
Runaway Star — Hume 
The Return from Babel — Spring 
Not recommended to any reader: 
Portrait of Isabelle — Corbett 
The Conquest of Happiness — Russell 
The Naked and the Dead — Mailer 
From Here to Eternity — Jones 
The Disappearance — Wylie 
New York 22 — Chase 
This is the Hour — Feuchtwanger 
Barbary Shore — Mailer 
A Mouse is Born — Loos 








The master of the house rang for the 
maid. The girl was in the act of cleaning 
pots and pans, and, before she could tidy 
herself, her employer entered the kitchen 
to see what was delaying her. 

He looked at her dirty hands and face. 
“My word, Mary,” he said, “But you're 
pretty dirty, aren’t you?” 

Mary smiled coyly, “Yes, sir,” she re- 
plied, “But I’m prettier clean.” 


Mrs. Newrich en taut of flowers and 
especially liked the salvia, but was not very 
reliable in getting the names right. She was 
giving directions to her gardener. “On this 
side of the walk,” she said, “I want you to 
put out some salivas. Now what would you 
suggest for the other side?” 

“Well, madam,” answered the gardener 
solemnly, “maybe it would be a good idea 
to put some spittoonis there.” 


Little Molly had tae very trying all 
day. That evening when her grownup sister 
was putting her to bed, she said she hoped 
the child would be a better girl tomorrow, 
and not make everybody unhappy with her 
naughty temper. Molly listened in silence, 
thought hard for a few moments, and then 
said wisely: 

“Yes, when it’s me it’s temper; when it’s 
you it’s nerves.” 


Two darkies from ny Alabam’ were 
fishing off a dock. 

“Ah foun’ a white pearl in an oyster 
once,” one of them bragged, “an’ I didn’t 
wuk fo’ two weeks.” 

“Dat’s nuffin’,” was the unblushing reply. 
“Ah foun a black pearl in a washtub an’ 
Ah ain’t wukked since.” 


Lucid Intervals 


Tommy came out of a room in which his 
father was tacking down carpet. He was 
crying lustily. 

“Why, Tommy, what’s the matter?” asked 
his mother. 

“Pa-p-p-pa hit his finger with the ham- 
mer,” sobbed Tommy. 

“Well, you needn’t cry at a little thing 
like that,” comforted the mother. “Why 
didn’t you laugh?” 

Between his sobs she made out a muffled, 
“T did.” 


Bishop Sherrill, 4 jocular mood at an 
informal dinner, told of a newly invented 
offering plate for churches. This ingenious 
invention receives gifts of 25 cents or more 
in a plush cushion with silent graciousness. 
But when dimes are dropped in, it rings 
a bell; when nickels are given it blows a 
whistle; when pennies are slipped in it fires 
a shot. But when someone gives nothing at 
all, it takes his picture! 


On their ‘uihenmotm, the couple stopped 
at a lakeside resort. They spent their first 
evening there out in the moonlight in a boat. 

The following morning the bride’s mother 
got a postcard which read: 

“Arrived safely. Grand row after sup- 
per.” 

“My!” she muttered. “I didn’t think 
they’d begin quarreling so soon.” 


A Scotch family lived in the apartment 
above. Many friends called and dances 
were held nearly every night. 

“Doesn’t all that dancing disturb you?” 
asked a friend of the man below. 

“No,” the man replied, “when we want to 
stop their dancing all we do is turn off our 
radio.” 
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FOR PARENTS AS TEACHERS 


September will be the beginning of a new year in 
the language of the schools. 


Each September parents who have children in school, 
even in a Catholic school, should remind themselves 
of their own primary obligation of instructing their 
children, especially in matters of religion. 


To do this properly, parents must continually grow 
in their knowledge of religious truth and its applica- 
tion to their daily lives. 


The Liguorian is a means to such growth. It pro- 
vides explanations and proofs of Christian truths that 
parents can easily absorb and then translate into con- 
victions for their children. 


Don’t forget your renewal if it is due. 


Give it to friends who need to instruct themselves 
for the sake of their children. 





If you need or want The Liguorian, and cannot af- 
ford it, ask for it and it will be sent to you free for 
a year. 





Please enter a subscription to The Liguorian for: 
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